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Norice.— With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





. a 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——_. 

R. GLADSTONE moved on Monday for leave to introduce 

\ the Redistribution Bill, expressing his satisfaction that it 
was possible to do so without much fear of raising controverted 
principles or great party issues as between the different sections 
of the House of Commons. The great object of the Bill was 
to give a fuller representation to the counties. At present the 
counties, with a very restricted electorate, had but one Member 


.. to every 78,000 of population; while the boroughs, with a much 


wider electorate, have one Member to every 41,200 persons. But 
as the Franchise Bill will widen the county electorate to the 
same point as the borough electorate, it becomes necessary to 
give the counties a much larger share of electoral power. The 
second point is to transfer power from the small boroughs to the 
large, which have not uearly their fair share of electoral influ- 
ence. The first proposal is to disfranchise entirely, as boroughs, 
ie, to merge in the counties, 79 boroughs in England and 
Wales, 2 in Scotland, and 22 in Ireland. Besides this, two rural 
boroughs in England and two in Ireland are merged in the 
counties; and two, Macclesfield and Sandwich, lose their separate 
representation for corrupt practices. Further, 34 boroughs in 
England and % in Ireland lose one Member each. These 
arrangements place 160 seats at the disposal of the House,— 
in 1832 there were only 143,—and of these 160 seats, 96 will be 
given to the counties and 64 to large towns. New boroughs 
taken out of counties will receive 8 seats. 





The Metropolis is to be recast so as to receive in all 59 seats, 
instead of 22 as at present. This is to be effected partly by 
dividing the present boroughs, and partly by creating new ones. 
As an example of this last process, out of the Home counties 7 
new Metropolitan boroughs, returning 8 Members, are to be con- 
stituted; the City itself loses 2 Members, its representation 
being reduced from 4 to 2. Of the other large boroughs, 
Liverpool is to receive 6 new Members, raising its representation 
from 3 to 9; Birmingham 4 new Members, giving it 7 in all; 
Glasgow 4, giving it 7in all; while Lanarkshire, which is the 
county of Glasgow, receives 4 additional Members; Manchester 
receives 3 new Members, raising its number to 6; Leeds 
2, raising its number to 5; Sheffield 3, raising its number 
to 5; Edinburgh, Dublin, Belfast, and Bristol 2, raising 
each of their number of representatives to 4; while 
Salford is raised from 1 Member to 3; Bradford, Hull, 
Nottingham, and Wolverhampton from 2 Members to 3; and 
Swansea district and Aberdeen are raised from 1 Member to 2. 





The most important part of the scheme is, however, the great 
step taken in the direction of equal electoral districts. ‘Towns 
with a population under 15,000 are merged in the counties to 
which they belong. ‘Towns with a population between 15,000 
and 50,000 return one, but only one Member. Boroughs with a 
population between 50,000 and 165,000 return two Members 
each, and are not to be subdivided. Boroughs with a population 
over 165,000 will have additional Members at the rate of about 
one for each 54,000 inhabitants; but all these boroughs are to be 
sub-divided into as many portions as there are to be Members, and 
all the counties are to be so subdivided, so that Yorkshire, 
which will have in all 26 Members, will be subdivided into 20 
divisions, and Lancashire, in like manner, into 23. Kent will 
have 8 Members, Essex 8, Middlesex will have 7, and Surrey 6. 
Thus we shall have virtually equal electoral districts in all the 
great constituencies, that is, in all the counties and all the great 
boroughs. The medium boroughs will still be over-represented 
by the doubling of their representation ; and the small boroughs 
will be over-represented simply on the strength of historical 
tradition, and perhaps also on the ground that the smaller 
boroughs are supposed to have special political wants of their 
own. 


As regards the Three Kingdoms, England will have 6 seats 
more than it at present pessesses,—the 6 seats which are in 
abeyance being again restored to it. Ireland will be left as it is. 
Wales will be left as it is. Scotland will receive 12 addi- 
tional seats; and by this number the House of Commons will be 
absolutely increased, the number of Members being raised from 
658 (as it once was) to 670. Mr. Gladstone concluded by pro- 
posing to take the Second Reading, pro formd, on Thursday 
last, and leaving the general discussion to next year, when it 
would be taken on the motion that the Speaker leave the Chair. 

In the instructions issued to the Boundary Commissioners, 
who are Sir John Lambert, K.C.B., the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham, 
Sir Francis Sandford, K.C.B., Mr. J. J. Henley (son of the late 
Conservative Minister), Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Owen Jones, 
and Major Hector Tulloch, R.E., the Commissioners are told 
that in dividing the boroughs, “ special regard should be had to 
the pursuits of the population,” so as to give as much variety as 
possible to each division. 

At the Conservative meeting on Tuesday, Mr. Chaplin alone 
appeared hostile to the proposed measure, and especially hostile 
to the division of counties into areas each of which was to return 
only a single Member. He augured ill for the prospects of the 
Conservative Party under such a provision; but Mr. Grantham, 
(M.P. for East Surrey), opposed this view, and thought that in 
his neighbourhood the proposed system would work very well. 
Lord Claud Hamilton seemed to dislike the division of Liverpool 
into nine single-seated areas; but, on the whole, the Conservatives 
were not at all inclined to resist the proposal for reading the 
Bill a second time this week. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Franchise Bill 
passed through Committee without amendment; and in all pro- 
bability it will have passed its third reading before this journal 
is in our readers’ hands. In the House of Commons on the 
same day Mr. Courtney, speaking from below the gangway, ex- 
plained with much dignity the reasons which had compelled 
him to resign office ; and, in advocating the Hare system, made 
a sharp attack on the principle of breaking up constituencies into 
sections with single seats as one which may be so manipulated 
as to give a majority to the weaker party, and which, in his 
opinion, is certain to lead to a degradation of the personnel of 
the House of Commons. He declared that General Garfield had 
been so much impressed by the speeches in favour of minority 
representation in the House of Commons, that he returned 


| to the United States a convert to that system. Mr. Courtney 
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extolled the late President of the United States as a perfect 
specimen of the impartial foreigner using his intellect honestly 
for a great end. 


Mr. Gladstone, who replied to Mr. Courtney, and began with 
the expression of his great regret at the loss of so able a 


colleague, remarked that General Garfield, though a good | 


man and a martyr, was hardly so convincing an example 
of intellectual openness of mind as Mr. Courtney had suggested, 
since he was certainly present at the Cobden Club and heard 
a diseussion on Free-trade, but had, nevertheless, returned to 
the United States to advocate and represent the cause of 
Protection. Mr. Gladstone characterised the Hare system to 
which Mr. Courtney had given in his adhesion as a political 
pons asinorum, and observed on the coldness with which that 
part of Mr. Courtney’s speech had been received. He admitted 
that the division of great constituencies into sections, returning 
each a single Member, was open to many grave objections; but 
so is every other conceivable proposal, and it is not in the least 
trne that it is either an untried or an unsuccessful experi- 
ment. After a desultory debate, in the course of which Mr. 
Groschen delivered a sort of Jeremiad cn the agreement of the 
two parties to push on the Democratic movement, the House 
passed the second reading without a division ; and Mr. Gladstone 
will move to-day that the House adjourn to Tuesday, February 
10th, 1885. 


It is not yet known whether the Powers have accepted Lord 
Granville’s proposals for the settlement of Egyptian finance. 
It is, however, known that they will be guided by France, and 
that France would reject the proposals; but that she is anxious 
for help out of her Chinese deadlock. According to'the latest 
rumours, therefore, England is mediating with Pekin, and has 
suggested terms which both Powers can accept, though M. Ferry 
may possibly represent his acceptance as due to English inter- 
vention. The basis of those terms would be security in Tonquin. 
Tt must not be forgotten, however, that these are only rumours, 
and that at Shanghai—where, however, men are generally wrong 

a very different view of the situation prevails. There it is 
believed that the Marquis Tseng has obtained high office, and 
has advised a continuance of the war unless France will sur- 
render her claims upon Anam. Even the Chamber will not as 
yet go quite so far as that, though it is part of the history of 
Frauce never to persevere in Asiatic enterprise. 

‘Lhe Colonial Office has, it is understood, rejected the terms 
agreed to by the Cape Ministers and the Administrators of 
Goshen for the settlement of Bechuanaland, considering them 
insufficient even if sincere. This view of them is undoubtedly 
accurate, and will probably be strengthened by the language 
of Mr. Upington, the Cape Premier, who was one of the 
envoys to Goshen, and who is said to have made a speech 
defending the freebooters, and declaring that they were 
not responsible for the murder of Mr. Bethell. Sir Charles 
Warren, who landed at the Cape on Thursday, amid general 
enthusiasm, will, therefore, proceed to Bechuanaland, and 
should, by Jaunary 15th, have his small corps d’armée ready 
for action, It is still uncertain whether the Boers will 
honestly assist him; but they are hampered on the east by a 
growing hostility in Zululand, and also by the doubts among 
the Afrikander section of the population in Cape Colony 
whether the time has arrived for resistance to the British 
Government. Mr. Upington’s speech, if made at all, must have 
been intended to eatch the votes of the Afrikanders; but 
between disloyalty and open rebellion there is a long interval, 
particularly in a country where rebellion might be followed by 
x rising among a black population indefinitely superior in 
numbers. 


M. Ferry’s Bill for the reorganisation of the French Senate 
has been defeated, the Chamber having on Tuesday adopted 
M. Floquet’s proposal to elect all Senators by Departmental 
hovsehold suffrage. The vote was 267 to 250, and it was at 
first thonght M. Ferry would resign ; but he has decided to send 
- the amendment up to the Senate. That body will reject it, and 
M. Ferry, in the consequent debate in the Chamber, can make 
the withdrawal of Tuesday’s vote a Cabinet question. It is 
stated that the Deputies are alarmed by the unpopularity of 
the Government among the peasants, who dislike the Chinese 
war, dread further taxes, and are annoyed by M. Ferry’s 
He is protected mainly by the difficulty of 


German leanings, 





finding a new Premier before the General Elections }, 
revealed clearly the condition of opinion. M. Brisson, his = 
sumptive successor, is not willing to take-office, looking fase 
to the Presidency; and M. Clémenceau, the Radical leader, h 
still to conciliate the Left. be 
M. Ferry’s Ministry has decided to make a bid for Peasant 
votes by raising the duty on corn, now so low as to be Usefyl 
chiefly for statistical purposes, to four times its amount—that 
is, to 2 fr. 60 c. per quintal, or 12 per cent. upon the average value 
This is about equivaleut to a duty of 5s. per quarter in England 
assuming the average price to-be 40s., and is not very courageons, 
It will not be sufficient to restore wheat-growers’ profits, ag much 


threatened in France as in England, while it will raise the Price 


of corn to all non-producers. It is said, too, that a large 
section of the peasantry, who eat their own produce, will be 
irritated at the favour shown to their neighbours, while jj 
manufacturers are protesting and forming organisations fy; 
defence. One bread-riot in a great city would shake 
Ferry more than any discontent at cheap corn; and such q 
riot is possible, the artisans being already much distressed, 
They feel the effect of that depression in the great trades 
which is observable everywhere, and which has not yet 
been thoroughly explained, and are, of course, ready to believe 
that the Government, with its expenditure and its “plots for 
the benefit of the rich,” is the cause of their suffering. The 
degree of this suffering, especially in Paris and Lyons, is 
said to be quite unusual, the dread of cholera having diminished 
the influx of foreign visitors, and increased the desire of the 
rich to get out of the crowd. 


The German Chancellor has sustained another heavy defeat, 
Herr Windthorst, leader of the Centre, on Wednesday moved the 
repeal of the last relic of the Falk Laws, the Act authorising the 
Government to intern priests guilty of “ unlawfully exercising 
ecclesiastical functions,” that is, in practice, of making disagree. 
able allusions in sermons. Prince Bismarck resisted stoutly, 
declaring that the law was never employed in Prussia; and that 
it was indispensable in Poland, where there was Separatist as 
well as Catholic feeling. He added that he was glad to find Herr 
Windthorst against Parliamentary government; and that for him- 
self, he thought if the Ministry resigned and the Opposition 
formed a Government out of parties so heterogeneous, the new 
Cabinet would be just like Mr. Gladstone’s. The House, unde- 
terred by this terrible prediction, and anxious to conciliate the 
Centre, accepted the motion by 217 to 93,—a number remarkable 
because it shows a majority against the Government, without 
counting the Catholics. The vote is, of course, a mere protest, 
as Prince Bismarck has still a majority in the Iederal Council 
which will support the Act. 


The Nile Expedition is now concentrated at Dongola; and 
Lord Wolseley. has issued a General Order, telling the troops 
that the “ glorious mission ” entrusted to them by the Queen is 
the relief of General Gordon and his garrison, and that he mast 
not be allowed to share the sad fate which befell Colonel 
Stewart, who, “ when endeavouring to carry out an enterprise of 
unusual danger ” (“and folly ” is added in one version), was 
cruelly and treacherously murdered by his captors. He, there- 
fore, promises a reward of £100 to the battalion which shall 
make the quickest time, with the fewest accidents, in reaching 
Debbeh. ‘The Expedition having once arrived there, Lord 
Wolseley will decide whether to proceed in boats or to attempt 
the long march straight across the Desert to Khartoum. Itis 
not believed that the final advancecan commence before January; 
and if the Desert route is selected more time must be Jost in 
collecting indispensable supplies. The troops are reported well 
and in good heart, though an unexpected number of boats have 
been injured in the voyage. 


The Under-Secretary for the Colonies on Thursday explained 
the slaughter of the coolies in Trinidad. His account makes 
the affair better, but proves the necessity for the independent 
inquiry which is at once to be instituted. It appears that 
as bands of coolies quarrel with each other at the Mobur- 
rum, they are forbidden by statute to enter the town of Sav 
Fernando. They were fully warned of this, but nevertheless 
on Qetober 31st a thousand coolies, armed with cutlasses and 
clubs, attempted to force their way into the town. ‘They were 
repeatedly warned, and the Riot Act read; but they neverthe- 
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ag persisted, and the police and soldiers then fired, killing 
pre and wounding eighty-nine men. The Inspector- 
owen tendent of Police reports that, but for such firing, his 
iy have been overwhelmed. It is, of course, right 
pela a statute, if resisted, by any needful use of 

e: but the officer deputed to investigate should inquire 
re call whether the coolies understood their orders, but 
= ag they were armed. Direct resistance to police 
a when soldiers are visible, is under most circum- 
aie the last thing natives of India would think of; 
and, though no doubt rioters occasionally use sticks freely, 
firing on a mob is in India the rarest of events. A dozen 
mounted men would have settled the matter with a tenth of the 
loss of life. 


It follows from the statements made on Tuesday by Lord 
Northbrook in the Upper House, and Sir T. Brassey in the 
Lower, that the Government propose to spend £5,525,000 ia 
addition to the Estimates, on the Navy, naval guns, aad 
defences for coaling-stations. Of this sum, £825,000 will be 
devoted to fortifications, £1,000,000 to guns, and £3,100,000 to 
shipbuilding,—the latter including three ironclads, two rams, 
five armoured cruisers, ten swift smaller cruisers, and thirty 
torpedo-boats. The whole amount will be spread over five 
years, and provided for in the annual estimates. The state- 
ment was accepted in both Houses with satisfaction, as a fair 
compromise between inaction and giving way to the cry of 
the alarmists, who have, however, on two points made out 
a case. The Admiralty would not ask an extra million 
for ordnance unless they were behindhand with their guns, 
and ought to have proposed to supply more torpedo-boats 
without waiting for an agitation. The most difficult question 
of all, the expediency of building so slowly, is one on which the 
public cannot form, and ought not, therefore, to express, an 
opinion. 


[s Great Britain owner of a colony called the “ Niger Basin 2” 
The community is certainly not aware of it; but it appears 
that the sole right to regulate and tax the traffic on the Niger 
for 600 miles from its mouth, and to protect the tribes upon 
its banks, has been claimed by Sir E. Malet before the Berlin Con- 
ference, and the claim will, in all probability, be allowed. He 
adduced strong evidence as to the priority of British discovery, 
and as to our sole responsibility for the natives ; and doubtless he 
is right, but nevertheless his statement will be received in many 
quarters with something of a shock. We are already over- 
burdened with duties, some of which we hardly fulfil, and are 
almost unconsciously acquiring new dominions almost every 
year. Even under this Government we have occupied Egypt, 
annexed North Borneo, decreed a Protectorate of New Guinea, 
and formulised a claim to the protectorate of the Niger basin. 
{f this goes on, we shall need thirty new ironclads instead of 
three, and ten thousand more sailors and marines besides. 


_Mr. Courtney has resigned office, on the ground of the exelu- 
sion of proportional representation from the Redistribution 
Bill. It is rumoured that the late Postmaster-General (Mr. 
Fawcett) and Mr. Courtney had mutually pledged each other to 
resign, in case the minority principle were not embodied in the 
Reform Bill; and now Mr. Courtney feels that he could not 
honestly ignore that pledge. Rumour has fixed on Mr. Henry 
Fowler, M.P. for Wolverhampton, as the Member most likely to 
succeed him, but another report points to Mr. Hibbert. 


The friends of proportional representation have, as we were 
told at the meeting of the society on Wednesday, adopted at 
last the Hare scheme in its entirety as the plan on which 
they would like to see constituencies elect more than two 
Members. That is, to our minds, the coup de graéce to the 
scheme. Mr, Hare’s plan is very ingenious, and would carry 
out perfectly the idea he has at heart ; but certainly it is, of all 
others, the plan which would be least understood by the public 
- large, and which would lead to the greatest amount of dis- 
satisfaction and distrust on the part of the public. When an 
influential constituency had returned a Member elected almost 
entirely by second and third votes, the Member so elected would 
be regarded as we regard an alternative of which we say “ bad’s 
the best.” Probably such a Member would be called the 

Hobson’s choice” of the constituency. The “Hobson’s choice” 
would hardly be an influential Member of Parliament 





Lord Rosebery made an amusing speech to the Liverpool 
Reform Club on Wednesday. He remarked that there had been 
assembled in one small room lately, champions whom a month 
ago Salisbury plain could not have contained without serious 
risk of bloodshed. Hven now there was great discontent “ in 
the bucolic mind of Mr. Chaplin and in the mind of that 
other Lincolnshire Member, that eccentric vestal virgin, Mr. 
Lowther, who preserved the sacred fire of Eldonian Tory- 
ism.” In spite of this discontent, however, Lord Rosebery 


thought that almost every reasonable person was satisfied. 


The next great question would be the House of Lords, 
which at present seemed to be a “filter for converting 
the rough and turbid waters of Liberalism into the full stream 
of Conservative sentiment.” Lord Rosebery’s own idea was to 
abolish the hereditary character of the House of Lords; but does 
not that need as much of a revolution as any other change, 
however fundamental? Aud would the life-Peers be any less 
Conservative? What have we been hearing lately from Lori 
Bramwell and Lord Penzance ? 

Mrs. Weldon has at least done a public service in prosecuting 
to a successful issue her action against Dr. Forbes Winslow 
for attempting improperly to confine her in an asylum. The 
Jury found for the plaintiff last Saturday, after four days’ trial, 
on the ground that “the defendant allowed himself to be un- 
duly influenced by other motives than the interests of justice,” 
and gave Mrs. Weldon £500 damages. Lord Justice Bowen, iu 
the judgment which directed a new trial, had suggested that 
the true question for the consideration of the Jury was this : 
‘Whether the defendant was acting as an honest man in the 
strict sense of the term, simply bringing to bear good-faith and 
sincere purpose, or whether he allowed his mind to be warped 
andinfluenced by some idea of advantage to himself, or whether he 
was actuated by any other motive than that of simply doing his best 
for the lady and the public.’ Mr, Justice Denman put this as the 
real issue before the Jury, and the Jury answered the second ques- 
tion in the affirmative. It is clear from the trial that the present 
system of obtaining certificates for the reception of patients 
into private asylums is a- thoroughly bad one, and that some 
reform, of the nature of that proposed a year or two ago by 
Mr. Dillwyn,—the drift of which was to get rid of private asylums 
and to entrust the insane to public officers, who gain nothing 
but trouble by an increase in the number of their patients, and 
lose nothing but trouble by its diminution,—is urgently needed 
in this country. 


The case of the two men belonging to the yacht “ Mignonette,” 
who were accused at Falmouth of murdering and eating a 
boy named Parker in .a boat on the high seas, came 
on before the Queen’s Bench Division on Thursday. The 
case had been tried and a verdict given; but the pre- 
siding Judge consented to refer a legal difficulty, supposed 
to arise from some obscure precedents, to the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved. Five Judges, therefore, attended, and 
the prisoners’ case was heard ; but it amounted to nothing except 
the plea that they acted in self-defence, which, as against the 
victim, they certainly did not do. He was not starving 
them. The Court, therefore, unanimously adjudged them 
guilty of murder, and intimated that the sentence must be 
death, though they postponed the delivery of the sentence 
and of their reasons for it until next Tuesday. The argument for 
the prisoners was so weak, and the law so clear, that Mr. Baron 
Huddleston has been censured for not passing sentence at once ; 
but he was probably right. The conviction that such murders 
are justified by the law of self-defence, and are not, therefore, 
illegal, is so general among seafaring men, and has so infected 
naval literature, that a solemn judgment to the contrary, pro- 
nounced by more than one Judge, had become indispensable. 
How an idea so directly contrary, not only to morality and law, 
but to the comradeship of seafaring men, can ever have 
grown up, is inexplicable; but of its existence there is, 
unhappily,-no doubt. Even now, probably one person in 
three of all inhabitants of seaport towns would declare the 
sailors of the ‘ Mignonette’ guilty only in not casting lots for 
the victim to be selected. Yet none of them would have raised 
a question as to Parker’s right when thus attacked by the 
captain to shoot him in self-defence 
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Consols were on Friday 993 to 99) xd, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——<———— 
THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 


J ee country certainly owes much to Lord Salisbury, though 
it owes much more to Mr. Gladstone. Mr, Gladstone 
supplied the moving force which has secured, or will secure, Re- 
form, but Lord Salisbury has supplied the force which prevented 
the mutilation of a great measure. Without Lord Salisbury it 
would have been simply impossible for the Government to go 
much beyond the limits of the Bill disclosed by the Standard. 
With the co-operation of the Opposition, Mr. Gladstone has 
been enabled to produce a measure which, without that co- 
operation, would have been absolutely impossible; and which 
differs from a complete representation of the national will only 
in this,—that it shades off the old system into the new, instead 
of taking at one bound the whole distance between our present 
composite system of Democracy in the large towns, a political 
lottery in the small boroughs, and privilege in the counties, and 
an absolutely impartial and equal representation of the people 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. But though the change 
will not be absolutely abrupt, though the double-barrelled 
system is to be maintained in about forty-one boroughs, neither 
very large nor very small, though about sixty-six boroughs of 
between fifteen thousand and fifty thousand inhabitants, which 
would not strictly be entitled even to one Member, are to keep 
one Member where they have one, and one out of the two 
where they happen now to have two,—yet the change to be 
effected will be really enormous,—so great, indeed, that it is 
at present simply impossible to forecast what the character of 
the result will be. 

The change even in the Borough representation will be very 
great indeed. About seventy-nine small boroughs in England 
and Wales, which hitherto, no doubt, have been represented by 
a preponderance of Liberals, will disappear as boroughs and be- 
come political leaven for the counties in which they are situated, 
while some thirty-four other English and Welsh boroughs 
will lose a seat each. The disfranchising part of this provi- 
sion will operate chiefly as a suppression of the element of 
chance which is now so important in our representative 
system ; for it cannot be denied that in these small places the 
choice of the electors depends on the chapter of accidents much 
more than it does in the larger places, where caprices in 
one direction neutralise caprices in another, and where the 
popular verdict is really determined, therefore, by the deeper 
and more permanent currents of political conviction. There 
is unquestionably a steadiness in the political convictions, and 
a method even in the political conversions, of great towns like 
the Metropolis, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Belfast, which is not to be found in the political 
convictions or the political conversions of places like Abingdon 
and Andover ; or even of places like Bury St. Edmunds, Cam- 
bridge, &e. It is much to reduce very greatly, as this Bill 
will reduce, the element of chance in the working of our 
representative system. 

But the Bill will do a great deal more than this. It 
will transfer substantial power from the small boroughs 
to the great boroughs, and to those county districts which 
will be in a vast number of cases nothing but boroughs in 
disguise. The large Parliamentary boroughs already in exist- 
ence and the new boroughs to be constituted in the counties 
will absorb a great number of the seats of which small boroughs 
are to be deprived. But that is not all, for of the seats which 
are to be transferred to counties without the name of 
boroughs, a great many, though they will be nominally divi- 
sions of a county, will be really great boroughs with a rural 
margin to them, like the Accrington division, for instance, of 
Lancashire, or the Rotherham division of Yorkshire. Hence, 
besides the seats which are to pass from small boroughs 
to great, a great many of the seats which pass nomina'ly 
to the counties will really swell the influence of the great 
working populations in the State. Yorkshire as a county, for 
instance, will gain no fewer than sixteen Members, and Lan- 
cashire no fewer than fifteen. In a word, the energy of the 
couniry will be infinitely better represented by the borough 
Members of the future, than it is by the borough Members of 
the present. And we look for one very important result 
from that better representation of the efficiency and resolute 
industry of the English people. We look to it for a very 
sharp mode of dealing with obstruction, if obstruction rears 
its head in future Parliaments as it has in past Parliaments. 
A Parliament in which the vigour and enterprise of the 
country is represented as they will be represented under this 








a 
Bill, should make short work of those who try t 
energy of the State as a whole. 7 N paralyee the 
However, the great change of all is undoubtedly 
step taken in this Bill towards the creation of electoral di 
tricts, towards the equalisation of the effect of a vote in all 
parts of the country. In the great cities as well as inal 
counties the system of equal electoral districts is frank} 
adopted. This will go far to obliterate the distinction betwee 
a county Member and a borough Member. What differenes 
will it make whether a man represents Aston Manor for in 
stance, or Barrow-in-Furness,—both of them new borou “a 
under this Bill,—or whether he represents an urban division 
of Warwickshire, or an urban division of Lancashire ? What 
will it matter whether he represents one of the new suburban 
boroughs round the Metropolis, or one of the suburban 
divisions of Surrey, containing a group of thriving little 
towns? We shall soon find that Members, who would never 
have been even thought of as county Members under the old 
system, will be as likely to succeed for the divisions of counties 
under the new system as for single boroughs. The very notion 
that a landed proprietor is necessarily the fitting representatiye 
of a county seat will vanish under the new system. Men known 
in the various boroughs with which the counties will now be 
leavened,—for there is to be no eviscerating of the counties 
by the application of the grouping system,—will become as 
common in the representation of counties as blackberries on the 
country hedges. Except that a county election will continue to 
be somewhat more expensive than a borough election, there 
will, indeed, be no longer that marked distinction between 
county and borough Members which has obtained hitherto, 
In thoroughly rural districts the agricultural labourers will, 
no doubt, be able to carry their own candidate ; and it will be 
an interesting matter to notice in how many of them the great 
landed proprietor is still to be regarded as the natural repre. 
sentative of agriculture. But in a very large number of county 
divisions the reign of landowners as landowners is certainly 
over; we say of landowners as landowners, for we do not in 
the least believe that the landowner who takes a popular part 
in politics, and really represents the wishes of the people, will 
suffer in the least from his status as a landowner, though he 
may gain but little by it. In the county electorates of the future, 
an ounce of the right kind of political conviction will weigh 
more than a pound of social consideration. Some politicians 
have argued that because in several of the rural boroughs,— 
in Eye, for example, and in Shoreham,—the Conservatives 
have asserted their power as decidedly as in the counties, 
therefore household suffrage in the counties will not greatly 
interfere with the power of the landowners to dictate their 
own politics to the rural constituencies, But surely such 
reasoners forget that most places, when isolated, and unable 
to act in concert with any large number of electorates of 
their own type, yield passively to the predominant social 
influence of the locality ; but that so soon as they find them- 
selves in possession of the power to exert a great influence on 
matters of policy, they awaken to an independence of which 
hitherto they had never dreamed. 

The first election held under this Redistribution scheme 
will tell us for the first time what England, outside the 
great boroughs, really desires and hopes. When it is con- 
sidered that the counties of England and Wales alone will be 
represented in future by 244 Members, instead of by 187, 
that all these 244 Members will be elected by separate 
constituencies,—whereas Jess than half of the 187 Members 
represent at present separate constituencies, since the same 
constituency has hitherto elected either two or (in a few cases) 
three Members,—and that in every one of these 244 county 
divisions there will be a host of new electors, generally out- 
numbering all the old electors of that same area put togetker, 
we can hardly overrate the magnitude of the change which is 
to take place. In fact, we shall have a new political Englan1. 
Politically speaking, the nation will enter on a totally new life 
with the operation of this Bill. We shall know for the first 
time what the people’s political ambitions really are, 
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MR. COURTNEY’S OPPOSITION. 


M*® COURTNEY’S resignation and opposition to the 
Redistribution Bill, so far as it is founded on the 
plan of dividing the counties and the great boroughs into 
constituencies returning single Members, will crystallise and 
give expression to the not inconsiderable aversion which is felt 
to that scheme. But Mr. Courtney would, as Mr. Gladstone 
in his reply hinted, have done much better—for the purpose, 
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‘king a blow against the Bill as it is,—if he had 
— tay the ym way out of the difficulty is to 
. 3 Hare’s scheme, and let every voter indicate the 
~ aghes to whom his vote is to be in order transferred, 
ern ‘s not needed for the man whom he chiefly de- 
Oo have for his representative. That scheme is 
to far more fatal objections than any other which 
) ce proposed. It would result in a House largely 
allied by Members whom the popular imagination would justly 
describe as not only pis-aller representatives, but pis-aller 
resentatives who had been practically indicated as pis-allers, 
ee pecond- bests, as third-bests, or as the least objectionable, by 
the electors themselves. Now, we are not denying that Mem- 
bers may have often been returned for whom not a few votes 
pad been given simply on this ground,—that the elector 
thought them only less objectionable than any other candidate 
for whom he had the opportunity of voting. But whether it 
were so or not, there was at least no record of the fact. The 
Member so elected took his seat in the House with the full 
authority accorded to every other Member, so far as the 
election was concerned. And this is a matter of the very 
first importance. Whatever we do, we must do nothing 
to weaken the authority of the representatives to act in 
the name of their constituencies. We should do not only 
something, but a great deal, to weaken that authority, if we 
lent the agitators against Parliamentary action the best grounds 
not only for asserting but for proving that a very great number 
of the Members who wield the power of the Legislature were 
mere “ third-bests ” or “ least-objectionables,” whom the parti- 
cular constituency had returned for the want of men in whom 
they felt a greater confidence. The Hare plan, no doubt, 
greatly extends the discretion of each elector. But such an 
extension of his discretion and judgment may involve many 
great evils. In a great democracy it is of the last im- 
portance that you shall not be able to go behind the 
record of the constituency’s choice so as to weaken the public 
effect of that chuice. You would be able under the Hare 
system to go behind the result of the poll, and to show how 
many men had been returned to whom very few had given 
their hearty allegiance as the men in whom they felt complete 
confidence. This seems to us, we confess, an objection of a 
far more fatal character than any founded on the mere inade- 
quacy of the representative picture of the nation’s mind, which 
any House of Commons may contain. It is far better to 
have even a very imperfect representation of the people’s 
will, with full authority to act, and no paralysing distrust of 
its significance, than even to have a much more perfect repre- 
sentation of the people’s will, enfeebled by very plausible 
objections which could be brought up against it out-of-doors, 
and by a widely diffused doubt whether the subtlety of the 
method applied in determining the election did not render 
the whole election questionable. Simplicity of system is the 
first of all requisites under a Democratic Constitution. 
But even if Mr. Courtney had omitted the advocacy of the 
particular plan which derogated so much from the effect of 
his speech, and of his disinterested act in resigning office that he 
might consistently make the speech, though his speech would 
have produced a very much greater effect, it would have been, 
to our minds, a singularly short-sighted one. As Mr. Glad- 
stone justly said, there is no conceivable system to which 
serious objection may not be taken; and no doubt there are 
objections, and serious objections, to the single-seat system. But, 
in the first place, it is quite untrue to say that it is a new one, 
or that it has not been tried with eminently good results. Not 
only is Mr. Courtney himself the Member for a constituency 
which seats only a single Member, but as Mr. Gladstone re- 
marked, he himself, the Prime Minister, is in the same posi- 
tion, and so is Mr. Trevelyan. Indeed, if you pick out the 
Members who represent single seats with any considerable 
number of constituents, you will find some of the weightiest 
men in the House. Mr. Cobden himself sat for many years 
as Member for Rochdale, which is such a constituency. We 
still have Mr. Dillwyn, the Member for Swansea; Mr. Burt, 
the Member for Morpeth ; Sir George Campbell, the Member 
for Kirkcaldy District ; Mr. Laing, the Member for the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands ; Mr. Barclay, the Member for Forfarshire ; 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the Member for the Isle of Wight ; Mr. Rath- 
bone, the Member for Carnarvonshire; Sir Edward Reed, the 
Member for Cardiff District; Mr. Rylands, the Member for 
Burnley ; Lord Richard Grosvenor, the Member for Flintshire ; 
Mr. Horace Davey, the Member for Christchurch, and a 
number of others. We venture to say that, take them as 
a whole, the Members sitting for single-seated constituencies of 








any magnitude are amongst the elite of the House of Commons. 
And this is our answer to our correspondent, Mr. Malleson, 
who assails the system of single seats in a letter in 
another column. We simply do not believe that in a con- 
stituency of 50,000 and upwards local and municipal influences 
will be allowed to override the interest of Imperial issues. 
On the contrary, we believe that constituencies with only one 
seat to dispose of will do their work better than constituencies 
with more seats. Fix the imagination of a large constituency 
on a single task, and it will usually discharge it well. Give ita 
variety of Members to elect and it will choose a good first, a 
poor second, and probably a shady third. But then comes Mr. 
Courtney’s objection that you may have, and often have had, 
—in the United States and elsewhere,—the minority so dis- 
tributed that it will return a majority of Members, 
in consequence of the waste of an immense majority in 
one district, and the economical use of a very small majority 
in other districts. Of course, it may so happen, but if it does 
happen very often, it must be due to the carelessness or 
corruption of those who determine the boundaries of the con- 
stituencies; and to this cause doubtless such a misfortune has 
often been due in the United States. It is “ gerrymandering ” 
alone which would account for the frequent occurrence of such 
a fault as this. We trust our own Boundary Commission is 
far above the danger of “gerrymandering.” Moreover, we 
hold that the single-seat system works excellently in this, 
that it requires not only in general that the majority of 
the nation should be on the winning side, but that a widely 
diffused majority should be on that side; and nothing is more 
essential than this to the firmness and stability of political life. 
Under any system of scvutin de liste, or even under Mr. Hare’s 
scheme, if applied to the whole country, you might well have 
a real majority of the people asking for one policy, when 
throughout two-thirds of the country, geographically speak- 
ing, the majority went the other way. The North of England, 
for example, will get a great and a most justly-acquired 
weight under the new Bill ; but if we do not take any guarantee 
that the political wishes of the victorious party are to be 
widely diffused throughout the country, the North might almost 
come to impose their policy on a reluctant Midland and South. 
Again, the friends of the minority system may say that the 
same minority may be practically extinguished in scores or 
even hundreds of constituencies. But really a minority which 
cannot turn itself into a majority in quite as many con- 
stituencies as its substantial national strength represents, is 
not a minority worth much consideration. The Boundary 
Commissioners are virtually directed to select the new con- 
stituencies with a view to permitting all the variety that is 
possible in the constitution of a constituency large enough for 
separate representation. And we can imagine no better 
guarantee than this for a real and substantial representation 
of the views of all numerous minorities. For the rest, we do 
not want to see all the odds-and-ends of obsolete views care- 
fully represented in Parliament. That would make Parliament 
combine the function of registering the convictions of the past 
and the germs of the opinion of the future, with the function 
of representing the energies of the present. If the friends of 
proportional representation were strictly consistent, they would 
not confine themselves to representing the minoritieg of indi- 


vidual constituencies, but would allow the strong thinkers of. 


all England to combine among themselves to return a Member 
if they would. And if they did, a nice Parliament of 
crotcheteers we should have. However, the great argu- 
ment against them is that the English people would greatly 
distrust a Parliamentary majority gained by a large infusion in 
it of minority representatives, and that this would strike at the 
authority of our Parliamentary institutions by undermining 
the confidence placed in them. In that way it would really 
undo much of the advantage gained by this Bill. Perhaps the 
very greatest of these advantages is the new force with which 
Parliament will speak in the name of the nation. If the 
English people get the notion that many of those who so speak 
do not carry with them even the hearty support of their own 
constituents, there will be a germ of distrust sown in their 
minds at the very moment when we want to see them backing- 
up Parliament with their whole hearts, and insisting on the 
suppression of the triflers and mutineers who are turning 
deliberation into a mockery, and legislation into a dream. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NAVY. 
doe authors of Naval panics in England,—whom we do 
not wish needlessly to disparage, for they sometimes 
perform a useful function,—always seem to us to fall into one 
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grand error. They treat the British Fleet as a purely defen- 
sive ferce scattered over the world, and forget that throughout 
itsuhistory it has habitually assumed the offensive, and has 
won: peace on the ocean by pitched battles fought in the 
Eurepean seas. They assume a war, usually with France, and 
then describe the French Fleet as swarming out all over the 
world, obtaining coal at will, sinking or robbing merchantmen, 
and threatening or destroying port after port with total im- 
punity. They forget entirely that the British Fleet imme- 
diately. after the declaration of war would be watching 
Cherbourg and Toulon, and striking at every French ship 
which emerged from those ports; that if we can seal-up 
or defeat the French home squadrons, we can bombard 
Marseilles just as easily as the French can bombard Mel- 
bourne; and that consequently if our ascendancy in first- 
class heavy ships adapted for serious fighting is clear, we possess 
a supreme advantage,—that of compelling speedy peace. A 
modern fleet requires a base, as well as an army; and if we 
are superior in the Channel and the Mediterranean, we can 
cut off all French outlying fleets from their base, and make 
their ultimate destruction a certainty—a possibility which 
would weigh heavily with any French Admiralty. Lord North- 
brook was right, therefore, in laying great stress in his speech of 
Monday on our superiority in first-class fighting-ships—the 
equivalent of “big battalions” on land—and he certainly 
showed that we possessed it. The French Fleet, the only one 
whiich approaches our own, or is likely to begin an attack on our 
own, comprises thirty-one first-rate ironclads of 180,894 tons, 
modern ships and partly obsolete ships being taken together ; 
whilo we have forty-six such ships of 325,950 tons, or 50 per 
cent. more in number, and nearly 100 per cent. more in size, 
Inthe best, that is, the most modern ships, the disparity is 
even greater. In other words, unless the French Fleet were 
much better manned, or better mancuvred, or better fought 
than our own, it must be either destroyed or forced to keep in 
port. France may, of course, possess the advantages we have 
named, and some new Villeneuve may therefore be able to 
defeat some new Nelson; but that contingency has not 
oceurred for centuries, and its occurrence cannot be 
prevented by human foresight. All that any Admiralty 
can do in this department of their work is to provide 
sufficient weapons for our sailors to use in the deciding 
battles ; and these they have provided, and are still providing. 
They have just finished three new ships, not counted, and 
are:laying down at once three more, each one equivalent to 
a Military Division ; an ironclad of 10,000 tons, with 110- 
ton guns on board. They spend much more money on their 
first-rates than the French are doing; they turn them out 
more quickly ; and they secure at least as good designs, What 
more in this department of their effort—which, we repeat, is 
incomparably the most important—is it necessary to do? The 
panic-raisers reply that they admit the argument as regards 
France, but that we ought to occupy as good a posi- 
tion if coalesced Europe declares war on us; but is that 
reasonable? Why should Europe coalesce against us, or could 
any.Power fight coalesced Europe, except in a war of despair, 
in which we, or any other Power, would resort to desperate 
expedients—gigantic political bribes, in fact—to break up or 
dishearten the alliance ? There is no Power on earth which, if 
driven to such extremities, could offer such terms for such an 
object as Great Britain; but, in truth, such considerations are 
for dreamers, not for politicians. Europe will not coalesce 
ageinst us; and if half Europe did, the other half would 
spring eagerly at its magnificent opportunity for exe- 
enting its own plans. A Naval war cannot be made 
a short war, nor could any conceivable combination sweep 
the British Fleet from European seas within six weeks. 
We must remain in European waters superior to any Power, 
and equal to any two Powers ; but to attempt more is as little 
sensible as it would be for a Londoner to pace the Strand in 
chain-mail and a belt full of loaded revolvers. The only 
result would be weariness, heartlessness, and consequent ineffi- 
cioncy, ‘To build a vessel that shall be waterspout-proof is a 
sign, not of foresight, but of a kind of folly growing far too 
common among the less responsible politicians, and requiring 
the healthy check which the taxpayers apply. 

So far, the case of the Admiralty is clear; and as regards 
the smaller Naval needs of the country, if not so com- 
plete, it is at least as strong as that of any opponent. 
The fortification of the whole ofthe ports we British possess 
is practically out of our power. The taxpayers would not 


stand the waste, which, after all, would be nearly useless | 


unless we spent further large sums on more gums, more 





artillerymen, more soldiers of all kinds. The coaling stations 
along the great routes to Asia ought, however, to be fortified - 
and the Admiralty pledge themselves that this is being done, 
What more is needed? They may not ask enough money, or 
they may select a bad plan; but the nation has agai 
either chance no remedy whatever. It has selected the most 
competent men it can get, it has adjured them to take 
trouble, it has offered any necessary means, and it must 
rely upon its experts. The stake—the safety of our 
trade—is, no doubt, great ; but, then, so is a man’s life 
great to him, yet he can do no more than choose the best 
doctor, submit to his advice, and bear any necessary opera. 
tion. Paying the doctor ten guineas a visit when he asks two 
will not keep off death a single hour, or make his advice one 
grain the weightier, or his knife one whit the sharper, 
Looking all round the matter, and aware that the nation is in 
lavish mood, the Ministry say they are doing enough in the 
way of fortifications ; and their opinion can only be accepted, 
All that laymen can do is to criticise on the broadest grounds, 
and to enforce the strictest responsibility. So criticised, the 
scheme looks sensible, the routes which are of vital import- 
ance being made fairly safe; and the responsibility is 
made so great, that Ministers are almost terrified into 
waste. It is the same with the addition made to our 
swift cruisers, and to the torpedo-boats. The responsible 
experts say it will be enough to build five large “ belted” 
cruisers, two rams, of a singularly successful kind favoured 
by Mr. Ward Hunt—who was a political opponent—ten 
smaller cruisers of great speed, called “Scouts,” and thirty 
small torpedo-boats. Considering the great value Lord 
Northbrook placed on these latter for defensive purposes, 
the extraordinary number and wealth of our cities on the 
coast, and the readiness of both parties to vote the money, 
we think the Admiralty might have made the number 
of this kind of floating battery larger with advantage; but 
when that opinion is written, what is it worth? It is at best 
that of a publicist, who understands well the danger to which 
a wealthy port might be subjected even by a small force 
which came in search of ransom or purely to destroy. On the 
other hand, the most experienced Admirals in the country, 
who understand the danger better than he does, who will be held 
severely responsible, and who, if they have a personal interest 
at all, have an interest in increasing patronage, decide that 
thirty torpedo-boats is a reasonable number. It is irrational, 
therefore, to be dissatisfied,—as irrational as it would be for 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette to insist, in spite of the 
whole establishment, that the stock of paper within the office 
must and should be doubled. That the officials need stimulus 
sometimes to keep them from enjoying too much the easy 
delights of inaction is probable enough, and is the reason why 
we will not scold at the panic-raisers, great as is the tempta- 
tion they afford ; but when they have been stimulated, when 
the Press is raging, and the profession is swearing, and Parlia- 
ment is alive with the excitement either of alarm or of malice, 
then the experts, who are put, as it were, on their oath, 
should be trusted, and, indeed, must be trusted, whether we 
like it or not. Neither House can build torpedo-boats by 
volition ; and to vote more money than a Department asks is 
merely to lay a bag of guineas on the counter, and insist on 
having their value in pictures which the buyer cannot appraise. 
In the present instance, the Department is evidently inclined 
to do its best, thinks well of torpedoes, and only deprecates 
lavishness ; and the thing to do is to signify consent to its idea 
of the fitting number. This is what will be done; and itis not 
the result of a foolish apathy, as so many contend, but of that 
common-sense and power of proportioning ends to means which 
the nation never fails to display, except at moments when, in 
a fit of alarm, it loses its head altogether, and insists that a 
few millions shall be sunk on turning a rock in the Channel, 
which no sensible enemy will ever go near, into a first-class 
fortress. So long as it keeps its head, the country will believe 
that its Government, Liberal or Tory, intends to spend all that 
is needful on national defence, and will not insist on compel- 
ling it, in a department which only professionals understand, 
to waste national resources in order that the timid may be re- 
assured, and that a trade which is suffering from temporary 
over-production, may have State work to do. 


THE INVASION OF AFRICA. 


T is not considered fitting just now to talk of the Provi- 
dential government of the world. One must write of the 


| “progress of events,” the “stream of tendeney,” or the 
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march of destiny,” vague phrases which only conceal the 
absence of conclusions, but which are held to indicate mental 
emancipation. Our ancestors, however, perhaps in this respect 
wiser in their foolishness than ourselves, would undoubtedly 
have pointed to the situation growing-up in Africa as evidence 
that an external power, certainly sentient and presumably 
ood, was urging Europe forward to a new and an immense 
jask. Without any visible necessity, and with no immediate 
gain in prospect, she is beginning from all sides at once to 
open Up, and ultimately conquer, the immense African conti- 
nent, which, since the fall of the Roman Empire, has been closed 
to civilisation, and has probably during the last five centuries 
—and especially during the last three, in which black slayes 
have been made profitable instruments of toil—distinctly 
retrogressed. Timbuctoo was a city, and is a kraal. The 
whole of the Northern coast of the Continent is falling 
under white influence. Morocco and Tripoli are still 
more or less independent ; but France has cast her eyes upon 
Morocco, and will in a very short time appear at Fez, while Italy 
must in the end be permitted to “protect herself” by the 
beneficial annexation of Tripoli. Those two imminent changes 
accomplished, the whole of Northern Africa, with its coast-line 
of 2,000 miles, to a depth probably of 600 miles into the in- 
terior, will be governed by civilised white men, who, whatever 
else they may fail to do, will restore communications, will place 
the dark tribes in contact with Europe, and will maintain the 
external order without which neither Moor nor Negro has a 
chance of progress. To the East of the Continent the British 
are occupying the River Nile—the long-stretching highway 
which reaches to the Lakes—sending troops fourteen hundred 
miles into the interior, and governing the Delta so strongly 
that no native has an independent initiative. They say 
they intend to retire, and they say it honestly ; but whenever 
the retirement begins, as it did two years ago, Destiny, 
or Providence, or the stream of events, interposes with an 
imperative order to remain. Passing down the East Coast, 
we find Italy casting coveious eyes on Abyssinia, Zanzibar 
submitting to European influence or perhaps to a European 
Protectorate, and Madagascar actually a subject of direct attack 
by French soldiers and ships. The whole of South Africa, 
from Simon’s Bay to the Zambesi—an area equal to a third 
of Europe—is either directly in European hands, or sub- 
ject, in the last resort, to irresistible European influence ; 
the only free district, the North-West corner, being threatened 
by the German entrance on the scene at Angra Pequena. 
There remained the West-Central division, the hugest of 
all African sections, drained by the Niger and the 
Congo, a section entirely tropical, but splendidly fertile, 
and large enough to contain empires. The definition of 
the basin of the Congo makes it an oblong territory lying 
right across the continent, and larger than Latin Europe ; while 
the definition of the Niger makes its basin cover a territory 
wider than Bengal. The whole of this region has been assigned 
by the Berlin Conference to Europe, the basin of the Nizer to 
England as the universal “Protector,” and the basin of the 
Congo to Portugal, France, and the Power, whichever it is, which 
must in a few years inherit the rights and the dominions of 
that anomalous new “State” now fully recognised, the Inter- 
national African Association. The extent of the powers to 
be exercised by the Europeans is not defined, and the words 
used are intended to avoid direct annexation ; but it is under- 
stood, and indeed almost stated in the Conference, especially 
by Sir E. Malet, that practically the natives will be protected 
as if they were subjects, and that the Conference will deter- 
mine their political destiny. The rivers are to be made safe, 
i¢., the great highways are to be cleared, free trade is to be 
established as a principle, the slave-trade is to be suppressed, 
and we hope declared piratical, and every Power is to pledge 
itself to lenient treatment of the Negroes. “ Protectorates” 
and “Tropical Colonies” and “trading settlements” all alike 
tend to grow, in obedience to the law which has carried Eng- 
land over India, and is carrying France over Northern Africa ; 
and with every great river in European hands, with nearly 
every great harbour flying a European flag, and with four 
owers—England, France, Germany, and Portugal—spreading 
old or founding new dominions, the general invasion, 
or occupation, or conquest of the African Continent 
has not only commenced, but advanced far. Gordon 
from the North, and Stanley from the West, might the 
other day have met, each in command of forces, in the 
very centre of Africa. Within twenty years, if the process 
continues—as it bids fair to continue—cities governed by 
Europeans and reached by European steamers or railways, 








will be starting-ap in the interior of a continent :whichzhas 
always been populous, yet which searcely two centuries .ago 
map-makers used to fill with figares of camels, elephants, aad 
black men, in order to indicate their own utter ignorance. 
That the total result will-be beneficial to mankind we can 
hardly doubt. The chance that the peoples of Africa. coald 
advance without contact with the vigerous.white race and:tewn- 
porary domination by them, is inealculably small. Indepeud- 
ence has in their case, as in the case of the Australian tribes, 
visibly failed. For a thousand years the people of Africa— 
excluding Egypt, which is essentially a bit of Asia, vader 
strange conditions—have done as they pleased with them- 
selves, and have accomplished nothing, not even so muchas 
the Indian tribes of America had effected in their isolation 
from the West. They have founded no empire, built. no. city, 
devised no communication, developed no art, not even an.agwi- 
culture, such as peoples equally secluded, e.g., those of Japan 
and Eastern Bengal, have carried so near perfection. ‘The 
civilisation of Africans has remained, for the most part, as 
rude as that of Maories, while their moral nature has. not 
risen to the Maori level,—Africa, broadly speaking, :being 
the continent where murder is endemic, and . cruelty 
universal. Contact with Hurope must be beneficial, if 
only by introducing among such peoples the commereial 
virtues ; while European rule, simply by suspending mar- 
der and prohibiting slavery and inter-tribal war, must. ppo- 
duce a comparative softness in dispositions which, like those 
of the great Carnivora, have been deeply affected for the worse 
by misery continued for generations. The extent of the gain 
is a different matter, and one of which Europe is as_ yet. in- 
competent. to judge, because in its ignorance it classes all black 
men together. They are no more alike than white men 
are,—are, indeed, from the absence of a common creed and a 
common basis of civilisation, the sacredness of property, 
probably more widely differentiated. Not to mention. the 
Africans with Arab blood in their veins—who invariably, 
whether called Moors, or Soudanese, or Zulus, display one bigh 
quality, magnificent ‘physical courage, and one capacity, thatéor 
military organisation,—there are true Negroes of the most 
diverse types, characters, and degrees of mental capagity ; 
Negroes who look like monkeys, and Negroes who look hike 
black Caucasians; Negroes who can take high degrees in 
European Universities, and Negroes who cannot be taught to 
count; Negroes with an innate gentleness, and even refinement, 
and Negroes with an instinct for cruelty and blood. EBarope 
must learn to separate them before it can form a just opinioa 
on their future; but the balance of evidence, as revealed in 
Jamaica, Louisiana, and Hayti, where the means of obserya- 
tion have been complete, is that European contact raises 
Negroes to a certain level, that its withdrawal tends to degrade 
them, and that there are tribes among them in whieh this 
level is high enough to give them, if they had only the fair 
play resulting from inflexible law, an ascendancy. ‘Dhey 
possess courage, often in a high degree ; they can be faithfub-to 
leaders; and they are receptive in a very remarkable. way.of 
higher faiths than their own, the Mahommedan attracting 
them most of all. It is not probable that they will de- 
velop original or governing qualities within a period 
which it is worth while to speculate about; but it. is. quite 
possible that they may grow industrious, that they. .may 
learn to respect law, and that they may become as civilised as, 
say, Egyptians or Burmese. That would be an advance whieh, 
if it extended over a continent, would compensate much-of.the 
awful misery Europe has inflicted on Africans, and the-sutler- 
ing which may accompany the necessary drill. Africa will‘in 
return add immensely to the general production of the world, 
and may reveal to it, as America did, new foods, new luxusies, 
and new excitements to commercial energy. We cannot, 
therefore, regret the invasion-of Africa, though we hope Priace 
Bismarck, like Sir Edward Malet, will insist as strongly on 
the lenient treatment and freedom of the natives, andi the 


formation of some Council which can at least report authori-- 


tatively on abuses, as he undoubtedly will upon free naviga- 
tion, free trade, and freedom for Europeans. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST IN AMERICA. 
FO\NGLISHMEN who hear of the exeitement caused by the 
recent--Presidential Eleetion in America, and of the 
virulence with which it was conducted, are astonished to-fnd 
that. no politieal issue was involved. [t was a struggle between 
Republicans and Democrats; but neither party put’ forward 
any principles that could be called distinctive. The Republi- 
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cans offered battle on the field of Protection versus Free- 
trade ; but. the Democrats declined the challenge, and had not 
a doctrine or a proposal to advance which any Republican 
need have objected to. How, an Englishman asks, can so 
much heat be evolved over a personal issue between the merits 
of two men, neither of whom is great, one of whom is obscure, 
neither of whom represents a political cause ? 

The answer is that the personal issue was really a political 
issue, though not of a kind familiar to Europe. It touched 
no question of legislation, no line of foreign or domestic policy. 
It did not purport to turn upon Civil-Service Reform, the most 
important practical issue which the Americans have latterly 
had to consider, because both parties made equally warm 
protestations of their intention to sustain and carry out that 
reform. It was partly a struggle of two powerful party 
organisations, fighting, not for principles, but for office ; partly 
a campaign against one candidate, Mr. Blaine, on the score of 
the dislike entertained to him by a section of his own party. 
The personal issue became a political one, because Mr. Blaine 
was a representative man in whose person certain tendencies, 
long dormant in American public life, had to be resisted and 
overcome. 

The charges of personal misconduct brought against Mr. 
Blaine were serious, and, if well founded, as some of them 
seem to have been, would show him to be, not perhaps 
corrupt in the vulgar sense of a man who takes or gives pecu- 
niary bribes, yet certainly untruthful and unscrupulous. But 
there was more than this in the opposition to him. He is, he 
has for a long time been, the type of what the Americans 
call a “machine politician,” a man whose power rests not 
on administrative capacity, not on commanding eloquence 
(though he is a taking speaker), not on large political ideas, 
but on skill in the manipulation of party organisations, 
and in the management of men. He is like Disraeli, minus 
Disraeli’s imagination and inventive power,.but with more 
effusiveness, geniality, and bonhomie, qualities which are 
summed-up in America under the name of “ magnetism.” He 
is identified in the minds of the best among his countrymen with 
all the tricks of politics, artful tactics in Congress, wiliness in 
pulling the hidden strings which move men through their 
interests, effrontery in enunciations of policy which are in- 
tended to catch sections of the people, but remain devoid of 
practical result. He is the most brilliant specimen of those 
who are called “professional politicians,’ as opposed to 
statesmen; and the contest with him was, therefore, a contest 
of the purer political elements in his own party with its worse 
and “ professional” element,—a contest, in fact, between the 
good citizens and the politicians. 

It may be thought that the good citizens were, or ought to 
have been, a decisive force. Adding the whole strength of the 
Democratic Party, supreme in the South, and powerful in the 
Middle States, to the earnest and active Republicans who 
opposed the Republican candidate, ought not the defeat of the 
latter to have been certain? How did it happen that the con- 
test was so wonderfully close, a majority of no more than 
twelve hundred in the State of New York turning the balance ? 
Is not the fact that a candidate so unworthy came so near the 
Presidential chair an evil omen for the future of American 
democracy ? 

A bad symptom it certainly is, yet not so bad as European 
observers are disposed to conclude. There are several causes, 
not wholly discreditable to the American people, which serve 
to explain the support accorded to Mr. Blaine. 

The first is the strong prejudice against the Democrats, 
by which all the better classes in the Northern, Middle, and 
North-Western States have been governed since the Civil 
War. The Democrats were the allies of the Slaveholders, 
the opponents (to a large extent) of the effort to restore the 
Union by arms, the apologists, after the conquest of the South, 

of the acts of violence perpetrated on negroes and Northern 
settlers. Every exalted sentiment—the sentiment of humanity, 
the love of the Union, the passion for human equality—was 
arrayed against them, and enlisted on behalf of the great 
Republican party which Seward had organised and Lincoln had 
consecrated by his death. Sixteen years of steady decline in 
the morality of the Republican Party have not destroyed this 
feeling for it in the breasts of the mass of the steady, God-fearing 
people of the Northern and North-Western States, for during 
those sixteen years the Democrats have done little to improve 
their position, have produced no man of commanding ability 
or inspiring character, have been the authors of many mis- 
chievous measures, have continued to practise the old sordid 
methods of politics. Hence the idea of voting for a Demo- 








Pe 
crat has remained shocking to most Republicans, y 
might as well expect an Irish Orangeman to yote for Me 
Healy, or an English country rector for Mr. Bradlaugh ; 

A second reason may be found in the enormous stren th of 
the American party organisations. Loyalty to party is by. 
potent influence than in England, because there are Pa 
persons uncommitted to either party, and because the mies 
of local party associations has been so energetically Ri 
that nearly every citizen is, in most parts of the country 
enrolled under one or other party banner. It needs no small 
effort to break this bond. of loyalty ; and the difficulty is even 
greater when the effect may be to turn out of office a number 
of your neighbours and old fellow-soldiers in the party cauge 
The party actually in power has, moreover, the advantage of 
a band of election-workers who are stimulated by motives of 
keen personal interest. Every office-holding Republican felt 
himself, in fighting for Mr. Blaine, to be fighting for his own 
bread and cheese. Democratic office-seekers had, of course a 
similar motive, yet a weaker one, and without the advantages 
of an official position to help them. 

The Democratic candidate was not a man to excite 
enthusiasm. There was nothing “magnetic” about him 
nothing to touch the popular imagination. The best you 
could say of him was that his public character was unstained 
his will firm, his administrative capacity respectable. He js 
in every respect an ordinary man, who would never, so far as 
one can judge, have come to the top in English or French Par. 
liamentary life. Recent Presidents have usually had something 
notable about them. Lincoln was little known beyond his own 
State of Illinois; but had excited the warmest admiration there 
by his honesty, his energy, his abundant stream of humour, Grant 
was the hero of the war. Garfield was an excellent speaker, 
and had led his party in Congress. Hayes was no doubt 
commonplace; but Hayes came in under the influence of 
indignation at the Ku-Klux outrages, and Hayes, after all, was 
not elected, though ultimately seated in the Chair. His com- 
petitor, Samuel J. Tilden, was not what we should call a first. 
rate man, but he had been one of the first figures of his party 
for thirty years; whereas nobody heard of Mr. Cleveland till 
he became Mayor of Buffalo four or five years ago. 

Mr. Cleveland’s chances were still further damaged by the 
scandals relating to his private life, so industriously, and some- 
times so brutally, disseminated. To Englishmen who remem- 
ber Nelson,and many more recent, if less conspicuous, instances 
of irregularity, and who recognised the nobility of Victor 
Emanuel’s career, Mr. Cleveland’s transgression does not seem 
one which, however regrettable, should damage his political 
prospects. But the American mind is so sensitive on these 
subjects that the Democrats must, on this score alone, have 
lost many thousand votes in every Northern State. In fact, 
had the Convention which nominated him known what all 
America knew a month later, he would never have been chosen 
to bear the party standard. Among those religious people 
who rose above party prejudice, many were heard to say, “I 
cannot vote for Blaine; I will not vote for Cleveland ;” and 
not a few of these, with that unwillingness to abstain which 
is so characteristic of the Americans, gave their vote to Mr. 
St. John, the Prohibitionist candidate, who was known 
to have not the remotest chance of success, but whose 
personal character and political platform commanded their 
respect. 

One more cause must be added, and it is far from a pleasant 
one to admit. So much abuse is indulged in at these Presi- 
dential elections that a large proportion of the voters believe 
nothing that they hear about a candidate. They could not, 
indeed, disbelieve one accusation against Mr. Cleveland, 
because he had the manliness to confess it “right out.” But 
a vast number refused to believe what we in England should 
deem the more serious charges against Mr. Blaine, satisfying 
their minds with the assurance that such charges would be 
made anyhow, whether they were true or not. 

The above considerations may serve to diminish the alarm 
with which the friends of popular government contemplate the 
narrowness of the escape America has had. But it has been 
terribly narrow, and the position is still critical. Mr. Blaine 
is not extinguished; he or someone like him may again 
threaten the country in 1888. Much will depend on the pos- 
sibility of keeping the Independent party together ; much upon 
Mr. Cleveland himself. If, yielding to the dangerous influences 
of the professional Democratic politicians, he should disappoint 
the expectations formed of a pure Administration, the profes- 
sionals of the Republican party may retake the citadel from 
which they have just been driven. 
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EE 
THE PANIC. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

HE recent outcry on the subject of the Navy and the 
T defences of the Empire has done undoubted good. 
It is only right that we should clearly.understand that 
the future of England depends entirely upon whether the first 
reat war in which she engages leaves her with unquestioned 
naval supremacy. This great issue cannot be too widely 
made known, and there is the more reason for plain speaking, 
since we in England have not that sigan bag — 
war which is ever present to the minds of all the great 
Feel Powers. To France and Germany the necessity for 
defences is sufficiently apparent, and millions sunk in fortifica- 
tions justify themselves without the need of rhetoric. With 
us it is otherwise. For eighty years the Navy of England has 
swept the seas with might unquestioned. It is only too easy, 
therefore, to ignore the dangers of the future, to fail to realise 
atime when our ocean communications might be cut, our trade 
paralysed, and our very food-supply insecure. That these 
dangers, in a greater or less degree, threaten us, in the event 
of a war with a great Naval Power, cannot be denied; and 
having this fear before their eyes, there is small wonder that 
the numerous writers who have dashed into unaccustomed 
periods should not have paused to measure language or facts. 

There are times when it is natural and excusable to shout. 
Granting all this to the fullest possible extent, the time has 
now come for a calmer and more scientific tone. The white- 
heat of panic which it has been sought to create, cannot in 
any case be maintained. Fortunately for the taxpayers, great 
measures of defence are not to be undertaken with the 
precipitance which the Pall Mall Gazette appears to 
desire. It is so easy to dispose of imaginary millions, which 
must, after all, be first obtained at the cost of the toilers. 
Panic legislation is, however, rarely wise; and when it is 
applied to measures of defence, the inevitable results are ill- 
considered schemes, and reckless waste. The defences of 

England should be sufficient, and no more. 

Of all the many modes in which the resources of a 
country may be wasted, excessive or ill-judged military 
expenditure is the worst. By building a fort in the 
wrong place, or creating a fortress where none is needed, 
not only is a greater or less sum absolutely sunk, but 
a permanent addition to the national expenditure is en- 
tailed, to maintain such fort or fortress for an indefinite 
number of years, and to tinker it at intervals, so as to attain 
some compromise with military science. Even when you have 
done this, you will at regular periods find distinguished 
people proclaiming loudly that you have neglected sufliciently 
to perpetuate your original blunder, and that on this mis- 
taken fort or fortress the safety of the Empire depends. 
Only thirty-seven years ago, it was somehow or other 
proved in the clearest manner that the conversion of Alderney 
into a great naval harbour and fortress was a national 
necessity. There were certainly a few eminent authorities who 
objected to the scheme, but they were regarded as optimists, 
or possibly economists of an unpatriotic type. Hundreds of 
thousands were flung into the sea, in the futile attempt to create 
a breakwater. Other thousands were squandered in elaborate 
fortifications and barracks, surmounting every trifling indenta- 
tion of the iron coast. The breakwater has been practically 
abandoned, and has partly disappeared, It used to figure 
periodically in Parliamentary debates, but it is now forgotten. 
The fortifications are monuments of human error. If any 
eminent doctor would take them and convert them into 
private asylums or water-cure establishments, the War Depart- 
ment would probably be only too glad. In 1859, Lord Palmer- 
ston, taking practical advantage of a hot fit, committed the 
country to the extent of many millions. Fortifications were 
everywhere commenced in haste. Granting that the original 
designs were superior to criticism, it will be generally admitted 
that some of the works were half-obsolete before they were 
finished. Some are not even finished yet, others are not 
amed. The estimates ran out before completion and arma- 
ment could be provided for. The cold fit had supervened. In 
1861, there was a ery for Dockyards for the Navy, and vast 
works were begun under the Duke of Somerset’s Admiralty 
Administration. The succeeding Government, on coming into 
office, at once proceeded to dock the expenditure instead of 
the ships. The cry had begun to die out. Surely there are 
here sufficient grounds to justify a plea for mature considera- 
tion. Let us be sure as to the exact measure and nature of 
what we really require. 


The needs of the Empire are admitted on all hands. The 
Navy is unquestionably too weak for present and future 
security. Unless the distant coaling stations are protected, the 
motive-power of our ships cannot be counted upon, and their 
sphere of certain action is limited to the narrow seas. The 
great commercial ports of the country, with the vast tonnage 
they harbour, and the wealth of national resources they con- 
tain, must be defended. So much is granted; and on these 
texts it is right and proper to preach. It is somewhat different 
in the case of the discussion of the detailed measures which 
should be adopted. Take the Navy. Clearly, with the far 
greater and more scattered interests we have to guard, our 
Navy must be maintained at a peace strength considerably 
beyond what is implied by a dubious and gradually vanishing 
supremacy over that of France. But where are we to stop ? 
Some writers appear to consider that we should accept cheer- 
fully the heavy burden of a peace establishment out- 
numbering the Navies of three or four European Powers 
combined. The prospects of a war alliance between France 
and Germany against England are hardly imminent. There are 
no signs of any growing community of interest or sentiment 
between France and Italy. Where the fate of the Empire is 
involved, it would be folly to ignore future possibilities, how- 
ever apparently remote; but the line must be drawn some- 
where, and it is for the statesman to draw it. Even when 
the standard has been laid down, the measures necessary to 
attain it are not to be settled off-hand. Sir E. Reed and the 
Admirals are not yet fully agreed among themselves. There 
is a general consensus in favour of fast cruisers and torpedo- 
boats. But are the former to be ‘ Esmeraldas,’ or modified 
and improved ‘ Warspites’; if both, then in what proportion ? 
And how many first-class ironclads, and of what type, are to 
be laid down? At least, let these matters be calmly dis- 
cussed before the money of the people is lavishly expended. 
A mistake in shipbuilding policy means culpable waste. 

Measures of fortification are specially ill-suited for mere 
newspaper discussion, and a leading article in the Times 
of the 29th ult. supplies a typical example of the unreason 
of which there have been other manifestations. ‘“ The 
official scheme for the defence of our coaling stations is 
ludicrously inadequate,” states the leading journal. This 
* official scheme ”—the Zimes appears to think that there is a 
veiled sarcasm in the mere term “ official ”—has obtained the 
approval of the ablest minds in the country. Although 
* official,” it has received an amount of careful thought which 
has been bestowed on no other scheme. And the Zimes knows 
of no other scheme, except that of which the Royal Commission 
accepted the parentage. This nurseling was more costly 
and therefore, in the view of the Times, necessarily far more 
powerful. Defensive strength does not, however, lend itself 
readily to measurement in pounds sterling ; otherwise, what a 
pillar of strength Alderney must have been to the Empire! 
“A number of stations are put out of sight altogether, on the 
ground that they are of minor importance,”"—as a minor 
matter of fact, this is not the case;—“ it would be 
interesting to learn what, in the official view, is an im- 
portant station.” The relative importance of the stations 
was settled by the Royal Commission, and has been adhered to 
almost without exception. Provided only that this Commis- 
sion recommends a larger expenditure, the Times is willing to 
follow blindly. When it comes to the fixing of the relative 
importance of stations, the opinion of this authoritative body is 
dismissed with a sneer as the “ official view.” Proceeding on the 
gratuitous assumption, unsupported by reason or fact, that the 
measures of defence proposed by her Majesty’s Government for 
the first-class coaling stations, and actually in progress at Aden 
and Hong Kong, are “ ludicrously inadequate,” the Times finds the 
rest of its case easy enough. “Suppose a distant one [station] 
is attacked by one of the strong expeditions with which it is not 
able to cope, and that we have to send a counter-expedition,’— 
what then, asks the Times, triumphantly? “ Our ironclads carry 
coal only for four or five days’ steaming at high speed.” The 
French ironclads apparently carry coal enough to take them from 
Toulon to Saigon without replenishing their bunkers. By the 
simple process of emancipating the ironclads of our enemies from 
all the restrictions which hamper our own, a sufficient case for 
the expenditure of any number of millions can readily be 
made out. With Malta (the greatest fortress in the world), 
Aden, Trincomalee, Singapore, and Hong Kong all defended, 
as they will be, an English ironclad cannot steam to the China 
Seas. With Obok, a barren, undefended, and uninhabited bay ; 

Mahé and Pondicherry, open unprotected roadsteads, well off the 








line ; and nothing else on the Red Sea route between Toulon 
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and Saigon, a French ironclad can steam full-speed to the attack 
of HongKong. It is all clear, and admits of no manner of doubt 
in-the minds of those whose main object is to commit the 
country to unlimited expenditure. But the Times has 
moré ‘questions to ask. ‘ What is a comparatively weak 
squadron?” The reply is obvious. A comparatively weak 
squadron, in this sense, is the balance of an enemy’s 
Navy, which, not being held in check by our own 
Navy, nor required for the defence of that enemy’s home 
ports, nor for operations in home waters, becomes available for 
distant expeditions, and can be so employed, provided that it 
is -able to make its own arrangements for an assured coal- 
supply along the line selected. The non-official view appears 
to-be that Trance, for example, will have ships to meet the 
British Navy in the Channel and Mediterranean; to guard 
her own undefended or slightly defended ports, and at the 
same time to carry on an attack or blockade of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, or Malta ; to convoy an invading force to the shores 
of England, and to carry out distant expeditions in great 
strength,—say, against Hong Kong, the Cape, or Bermuda. But 
such operations cut both ways. If France devotes a “ strong 
expedition” to the reduction of the Cape, some British ships 
may apparently be relieved from duty in the Channel and 
Mediterranean. Even an enemy's ships—not being birds— 
cannot be in two places at once. 

Descending from questions of policy to those of gunnery, 
the Zimes is hardly more fortunate. ‘A single ship, armed 
with guns of longer range than our coaling stations are pro- 
vided with (sic), is strong enough to destroy their fortifications 
with impunity.” Women and children invariably measure the 
power of a big gun by its range. “ How far will it carry?” 
is the usual question they ask. It may surprise the Z%mes to 
learnsthat, for practical purposes, all new-type heavy guns range 
alike. Even so small a gun as the 6-inch ranges over 10,000 
yards,—about 5? miles. At long bowls, the “single ship’ which 
terrifies the imagination of the Times would simply expend her 
ammunition uselessly, thereby incapacitating herself for an 
engagement with an English vessel—after all, there mast be one 
or two English vessels somewhere about!—and would further 
runconsiderable risk of receiving injury which, even if not of a 
disabling nature, might be incapable of repair without a 10,000- 
mile ‘run-to her nearest port. The main feature in the 
“¢ official scheme,” and one which might have secured for it a 
partial approval, is the provision of a large number of new- 
type guns. If this thoroughly mischievous article means 
anything at all, it means that we are to make all our first-class 
coaling stations (as well as any others the 7imes may subse- 
quently indicate) into first-class fortresses. This the country 
wil] certainly refuse to do at such bidding. 

To deprecate panic measures is in no sense to underrate 
our present dangers. The questions of the Navy and the 
coast: defences are undoubtedly urgent, and the country has 
rightly decided that the present insecurity must cease for 
ever. The necessary sacrifices will be cheerfully accepted, 
and ‘the nation will grant whatever sum her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider to be necessary ; but, remembering the lessons 
of the past, it will not be led blindly into reckless expenditure 
at the bidding of unreason. Grave questions of national 
defence are subjects for calm scientific discussion, not for mere 
assertion; and it is only by rational processes that a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced scheme, capable alike of securing 
the Imperial interests and giving force to the Imperial policy, 
can he developed. 





MR. ARNOLD’S LAY SERMON. 

"R. ARNOLD’S lay sermon to “ the sacrificed classes” at 
Whitechapel contrasts doubly with the pulpit sermons 

which we too often hear. It is real where these sermons 
ave unreal, and frankly unreal where these sermons are real. 
It does honestly warn the people to whom it was addressed, 
of the special danger to which “the sacrificed classes ’’ are 
exposed, whenever they in their turn get the upper-hand, the 
danger of simply turning the tables on the great possessing and 
aspiring classes. ‘If the sacrificed classes,” he said, “ under 
the rnfluence of hatred, cupidity, desire of change, destroy, in 
ordér to possess and enjoy in their turn, their work, too, will be 
iJdlatrous, and the old work will continue to stand for the pre- 
sent, or atany rate their new work will not take its place.” It 
mast be work done in a new spirit, not in the spirit of 
hatred or cupidity, or eagerness to enjoy and appropriate 
the privileges of others, which can alone stand the test 
of time and judgment. So far, Mr. Arnold -was much more 


aia 
real than too many of our clerical preachers. He warned 
his hearers against a temptation which he knew would be 
stirring constantly in their hearts, and not against abstract 
temptations which he had no reason to think would have any 
special significance to any of his audience. 
On the other hand, if he were more real in what was addressed 
to his particular audience than pulpit-preachers. often are, hg 
resorted once more, with his usual hardened indifference to the 
meaning of words and the principles of true literature, to that 
practice of debasing the coinage of religious language, and using 
great sayings in a new and washed-out sense of his own, of 
which pulpit-preachers are seldom guilty. This practice of My. 
Arnold’s is the only great set-off against the brilliant. services 
he has rendered to English literature, but it is one which we 
should not find it easy to condemn too strongly. Every one 
knows how, in various books of his, Mr. Arnold has tried to 
“ verify ’ the teaching of the Bible, while depriving the name of 
God of all personal meaning ; to verify the Gospel of Christ, while 
denying that Christ had any message to us from a world beyond 
our own; and even,—wildest enterprise of all,—so to ration. 
alise the strictly theological language of St. John as to 
rob it of all its theological significance. Well, we do not 
charge this offence on Mr. Arnold as in any sense whatever an 
attempt to play fast-and-loose with words; for he has again and 
again confessed to all the world, with the explicitness and vigour 
which are natural to him, the precise drift of his enterprise. 
But we do charge it on Mr. Arnold as in the highest possible 
sense a great literary misdemeanour, that he has lent his high 
authority to the attempt to give to a great literature a pallid, 
faded, and artificial complexion, though, with his view of it, 
his duty obviously was to declare boldly that that literature 
teaches what is, in his opinion, false and superstitious, atid 
deserves our admiration only as representing a singularly grand, 
though obsolete, stage in man’s development. Mr. Arnold is as 
frank and honest as the day. But frank and honest as he 
is, his authority is not the less lent to a non-natural 
rendering of Scripture infinitely more intolerable than that 
non-natural interpretation of the Thirty-nine Articles which 
once brought down the wrath of the world of Protestants 
on the author of “Tract 90.” In this Whitechapel lecture 
Mr. Arnold tells his hearers that in the “preternatural and 
miraculous aspect’ which the popular Christianity assumes 
Christianity is not solid or verifiable, but that there is 
another aspect of Christianity which is solid and verifiable, 
which aspect of it makes no appeal to a preternatural [ie., 
supernatural] world at all. Then he goes on, after eulogising 
Mr. Watts’s pictures,—of one of which a great mosaic has been 
set up in Whitechapel as a memorial of Mr. Barnett’s noble work 
there,—to remark that good as it is to bring home to “the 
less refined classes’ the significance of Art and Beauty, it is 
none the less true that “ whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again,” and to suggest, of course, by implication, that 
there is a living water springing up to everlasting life, of which 
he who drinks shall never thirst. Then he proceeds thus :— 
“No doubt the social sympathies, the feeling for Beauty, the plea- 
sure of Art, if left merely by themselves, if untouched by what is the 
deepest thing in human life—religion—are apt to become ineffectual 
and superficial. The art which Mr. Barnett has done his best to 
make known to the people here, the art of men like Mr. Watts, the 
art manifested in works such as tbat which has just now been 
unveiled upon the walls of St. Jude’s Church, has a deep and power- 
ful connection with religion. You have seen the mosaic, and have 
read, perhaps, the scroll which is attached to it. There is the figure 
of Time, a strong young man, full of hope, energy, daring, and ad- 
venture, moving on to take possession of life; and opposite to him 
there is that beautifu! figure of Death, representing the breakings-off, 
the cuttings short, the baffling disappointments, the heart-piercing 
separations from which the fullest life and the most fiery energy can- 
not exempt us. Look at that strong and bold young man, that 
mournful figure must go band in hand with him for ever. And 
those two figures, let us admit if you like, belong to Art. Bat 
who is that third figure whose scale weighs deserts, and who 
carries a sword of fire? We are told again by the text printed on 
the scroll, ‘The Eternal [the scroll, however, has ‘the Lord’] is @ 
God of Judgment; blessed are all they that wait for him.’ It is the 
figure of Judgment, and that figure, I say, belongs to religion. The 
text which explains the figure is taken from one of the Hebrew 
Prophets; but an even more striking text is furnished us from that 
saying of the Founder of Christianity when he was about to leave 
the world, and to leave behind him his Disciples, who, so long 28 he 
lived, had him always to cling to, and to do all their thinking for 
them. He told them that when he was gone they should find a new 
source of thought and feeling opening itself within them, and that thi 
new source of thonght and feeling should be a comforter to them, and 
that it should convince, he said, the world of many thiegs. Amongst 
other things, he said, it should convince the world that Judgment 





comes, and that the Prince of this world is judged. That isa text 
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qhich we shall do well to lay to heart, considering it with and along- 
side that text from the Prophet. More and more it is becoming mani- 
feat that the Prince of this world is really jadged, that that Prince who 
js the perpetual ideal of selfishly possessing and enjoying, and of the 
worlds fashioned under the inspiration of this ideal, is judged. One 
world and another have gone to pieces because they were fashioned 
under the inspiration of this ideal, and that is a consoling and edify- 


ing thought.” 

Now, wher we know, as Mr. Arnold wishes us all to know, that 
to him “the Eternal” means nothing more than that “stream 
of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” that 
“Judgment” means nothing but the ultimate defeat which 
may await those who set themselves against this stream of ten- 
dency, if the stream of tendency be really as potent and as lasting 
as the Jews believed God to be, we do not think that the con- 
soling character of this text will be keenly felt by impartial 
minds. Further, we should remember that according to Mr. 
Arnold, when Christ told his disciples that the Comforter should 
“ yeprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ; 
of sin because they believe not on me, of righteousness because 
I go to the Father, and ye see me no more; of judgment 
because the prince of this world is judged,” we should under- 
stand this as importing, to those at least who agree with Mr. 
Arnold, only that, for some unknown reason, a new wave of feeling 
would follow Christ’s death, which would give mankind a new 
sense of their unworthiness, a new vision of Christ’s holiness, 
and a new confidence in the power of that “stream of tendency, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness,” in which Christ’s 
own personality would then be merged; and further, that this 
powerful stream of tendency would probably sweep away all 
institutions not tending to righteousness but opposing an 
obstacle to that tendency. Well, all we can say is that, in 
watering-down in this way the language of the Bible, Mr. 
Arnold, if he is doing nothing else, is doing what lies in his 
power to extinguish the distinctive significance of a great 
literature. The whole power of that literature depends from 
beginning to end on the faith in a Divine Being who holds 
the universe in his hand, whose will nothing can resist, who 
inspires the good, who punishes the evil, who judges kingdoms 
as he judges the hearts of men, and whose mind manifested in 
Christ promised to Christ’s disciples that which his power alone 
availed to fulfil. To substitute for a faith such as this, a belief 
—to our minds the wildest in the world, and the least 
“ verifiable”—that “a stream of tendency ” effects all that the 
prophets ascribed to God, or, at least, so much of it as ever will 
be effected at all, and that Christ, by virtue merely of his com- 
plete identification with this stream of tendency, is accomplish- 
ing posthumously, without help from either Father, Son, or 
Spirit, all that he could have expected to accomplish through 
the personal agency of God, is to extract the kernel from 
the shell, and to ask us to accept the empty husk for 
the living grain. We are not reproaching Mr. Arnold for 
his scepticism. We are reproaching him as a literary 
man for trying to give currency in a debased form to 
language of which the whole power depends on its being used 
honestly in the original sense. ‘‘ The Eternal” means one thing 
when it means the everlasting and supreme thought and will 
and life; it is an expression utterly blank and dead when it 
means nothing but a select “stream of tendency” which is 
assumed, for no particular reason, to be constant, permanent, 
and victorious. ‘Living water” means one thing when it 
means the living stream of God’s influence; it has no salvation 
in it at all when it means only that which is the purest of the 
many tendencies in human life. The shadow of judgment 
means one thing when it is cast by the will of the supreme 
righteousness; it has no solemnity in it when it expresses 
only the sanguine anticipation of human virtue. There is no 
Treason on earth why Mr. Arnold should not water-down the 
teaching of the Bible to his own view of its residual meaning; 
but then, in the name of sincere literature, let him find his own 
language for it,and not dress up this feeble and superficial hopeful- 
ness of the nineteenth century in words which are undoubtedly 
stamped with an ardour and a peace for which his teaching 
can give us no sort of justification. “ Solidity and verifica- 
tion,” indeed! Never was there a doctrine with less bottom in 
it and less pretence of verification than his ; but be that as it may, 
he must know, as well as we know, that his doctrine is as differ- 
ent from the doctrine of the Bible as the shadow is different from 
the substance. Has Mr. Arnold lately read Dr. Newman’s great 
Oxford sermon on “ Unreal Words”? If not, we wish he would 
refer to it again, and remember the warning addressed to those 





who “use great words and imitate the sentences of others,” aud 
who “ fancy that those whom they imitate had as little meaning 
as themselves,” or “ perhaps contrive to think that they them- 
selves have a meaning adequate to their words.” It is to us im- 
possible to believe that Mr. Arnold should have indulged’sugh 
an illusion. He knows too well the difference between the 
great faith which spoke in prophet and apostle, and the feeble 
faith which absorbs a drop or two of grateful moisture from 
a “stream of tendency” on the banks of which it. weakly 
lingers. Mr. Arnold is really putting Literature,—of whiah he 
is so great a master,—to shame, when he travesties. the: lan- 
guage of the prophets, and the evangelists, and of ourrZ.ord 
himself, by using it to express the dwarfed convictions and 
withered hopes of modern rationalists who love to repeat the 
great words of the Bible, after they have given up the atrong 
meaning of them as fanatical superstitions. Mr. Arnold’s 
readings of Scripture are the spiritual assignats of English 
faith. 


THE WHALLEY WILL CASE. 


a attention has fastened itself very naturally upon 

the sensational element in the “ Whalley Will Case,” aud 
especially upon one bit of evidence, but the proceedings suggest 
somewhat wider reflections. The fraud, no doubt, was a great 
one, much greater than most of the thefts or forgeries which 
attract notice, was executed in a most audacious and clever 
manner, and was demonstrated, past all doubt, by unusual and 
highly dramatic evidence. Mr. Whalley, once Member for Peter- 
borough, an eccentric and ill-judging man, possessed at*his 
death, in 1881, some £60,000. Nevertheless, he chose’ to ledye 
with a railway-porter named Thomas, paying him 9s, a week 
for such accommodation as he obtained. Falling ill in Thomas’s 
house, he, it would seem certain, drew-up a will in favour of-an 
illegitimate son named Priestman, whom he had acknowledged 
and educated, and to whom he had repeatedly expressed 
his intention to leave his money. As he grew worse,*he 
wished to send a letter to his son; and, as he was too feeble*to 
write, the idea occurred to Thomas or to Nash, a friend of Thomas 
who had been a solicitor’s clerk, that it might be possible’ to 
carry out a really grand fraud, and obtain the whole of the 
dying man’s large property. Mr. Whalley was known to be an 
oddity; he had no family, and, except to his son, he was not’an 
object of special interest to anyone. ‘Thomas accordingly 
wrote, at Mr. Whalley’s dictation, a letter in pencil; but plead- 
ing that the pencil had broken, induced him to sign tt in 
ink, and took it away for delivery. Nash then rubbed out 
the pencilled words, “and substituted in ink a short will 
leaving the bulk of the property to Thomas, and- only £5,000 
to Priestman, the calculation evidently being that the latter, 
who had no locus standi except under a will, would neversbe 
able to prove that Mr. Whalley’s confidence in Thomas, 
which had induced him to reside in his house, had not iundueed 
him to make him his heir. The signature was, of course, nct 
interfered with. The scheme, which deserves credit for its sit- 
plicity, for the adroitness of the mode in which a real signature 
was obtained, and for the moderation which induced the thieves 
to leave their victim a maintenance, very nearly succeeded. Phe 
will was proved without opposition, the property was ¢on- 
veyed, and but that the guilty parties quarrelled among them- 
selves, Mr. Priestman would have been comfortably.robbed of 
£55,000. He was, however, warned of the fraud, and after long 
civil proceedings—which he terminated at one stage: by 
agreeing to pay Thomas £17,000 on the surrender of the 
remainder—the will was set aside, the compromise wae declared 
void, Priestman took the property uader an older will, 
and Thomas and Nash were tried at the Old Bailey, where 
they were sentenced to fifteen vears’ penal servitude. ‘They 
defended themselves resolutely, but accomplices: peached; it 
was proved that Mr. Whalley, after the forged “ will”* tad 
been signed, both thought and said he had left his illegitimate 
son everything; and the original pencil-writing on the will 
revived so that many words could be traced—a possibility of 
which it seems librarians are well.aware, but of which’ Nesh, 
with all his astuteness, never dreamed. The filaments-of paper 
pressed down by the pencil gradually recover their spring, and 
then the writing can occasionally be traced. ‘Phat was a 
revelation of the kind used in novels, and more natural than 
the one upon which Miss Edgeworth relied in “ Patronage,’* her 
villain having been far too astute to bury a modern: sixpence in 
the seal. of: hie forged old will, and it naturally interested the 
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audience. To us it seems, however, that the lesson of the case 
is not the expediency of using clean paper for forgeries, but 
another and a broader one. 


Why do we allow the conveyance of such vast masses of pro- 
perty to be executed in such an informal manner? A will may 
devolve a million or an estate of 10,000 acres, yet it may be 
drawn up in five minutes by a man whose mental strength may 
be nearly gone, just when he recognises that death is upon him, 
and at a moment when any influence to which he usually yields 

ecomes absolutely irresistible. Scores of cases come into court in 
every decade in which the juries, though they give a verdict, are 
utterly puzzled at heart to decide whether the testator was com- 
petent or not, or free or not, or fully conscious of the effect of his 
own words or not; and though legacy-hunting is notin England the 
pursuit it once was in Rome, it still exists, especially among the 
poorer classes of respectables. The money is so much to them, 
and their sense of “ claims” so strong, that desperate efforts are 
often made to secure a “favourable” will. Men have been 
known to make the most astounding alterations in the disposi- 
tion of their property, apparently without reason, within a few 
hours of death; and their wills, even if drawn by those who 
benefit by them, are still valid. No precaution is now indis- 
pensable to check or moderate “influence,” or even to 
make sure that the dying man knows thoroughly what he 
is about, beyond insisting on the attestation of two independent 
and disinterested witnesses. These are, however, very often 
servants; and it is never necessary that they should know any- 
thing of the contents of the will, or, indeed, of anything else, 
except that it is a will, and that they signed it. Any influence 
may he used without their knowing it; and inflnence, too, 
which morally amounts to compulsion,—the precise danger 
against which a hundred mortmain statutes have been drawn. 
The Legislature dreads the priests and the philanthropic 
money-gatherers, but apparently dreads no one else, though 
there is not an experienced lawyer in the country who 
has not some story to tell or hint to give of pressure 
more or less direct, or who has not wished occasionally 
that when the testator gives his directions the two should be 
alone. A decent lawyer will not draw a will in his own 
favour, though such cases have been known, and the will has 
still stood; but he can protect his client very little, and, unless 
a personal friend, is not accustomed to remonstrate. Why should 
such transfers of property, large as they often are, not be sur- 
rounded with more checks? The answer usually is that the 
testator is only giving away what is his own; that the 
Legislature does not interfere with many other devolu- 
tions of property; that a man maf, and constantly does, 
ruin himself by a cheque to which no one objects. He may 
make a ruinous bargain on the Stock Exchange in five minutes, 
and in any state of health, or under any “ pressure” from his 
broker ; and though he cannot convey land without forms, he 
can and often does sign, without thought, a contract to sell it, 
which is just as operative. That answer, however, is not 
sound. The law has differentiated will-making from any 
other method of devolving property. Not to mention the 
endless succession of Statutes in Mortmain, the entire Law 
of Probate, which was dictated by suspicion of fraud as well 
as by the necessities of the tax-gatherer, is based upon the 
assumption that in this particular case the conveyance of 
property does require special care and special legal forms. 
Why, then, should not those forms be made a little more effec- 
tive for their purpose? It would, we suppose, even now, when 
opinion as to the liberty of bequest shows signs of a coming 
change, which will one day greatly modify English social con- 
ditions, be too much to suggest that the principle of the Law of 
Mortmainis just, and should be made universal; or,in other words, 
that no will should be valid as against the Statute of Distributions 
unless it has been executed six months before death. The 
public, we fear, would reject that. There is a curious latent 
idea in the British mind that men are just on their death-beds 
—though they will not let the Charities or the Churches have 
the benefit of the notion—and that the death-bed will is likely 
to be fairer and more kindly than the will made when the testator 
was in full health. We should question the accuracy of the 
idea in many instances, the truth being that, although the en- 
feebled mind lets go its hatreds, it often becomes the slave of its 
fancies, and of the influences around it; while the fact that a 
death-bed will would not operate would often make the will 
written in health less of an expression of provisional likes and 
dislikes; but the idea is as yet too dominant to admit of such 
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a radical alteration. The public would fancy that some chance 
of reparation, of doing right with unusual exactness, had been 
taken away from them, and would feel themselves Oppressed 
We do not see, however, any solid reason why a holograph will 
should be allowed, as against the Statute of Distributions,—that 
is, why the professional aid of an independent person should 
not be made as imperative as that of a doctor. The la er 
would be the proper person to summon ; but the doctor even 
who is always about, or the clergyman, might be authorised 
to draw the will or copy the holograph one, and give 9 
certificate that he has done so, the object being to secure 
in all cases the evidence of one disinterested and educate 
person, who could be punished for malfeasance both by law and 
by opinion, We want, in fact, a notary of some kind whey 
wills are made, a witness who is for the occasion a public officer. 
It may be argued that the testator, if he chooses to be secret, has 
a right to be secret ; but the argument is nota good one, He 
is never allowed to be secret about any other property trangge. 
tion of importance, even his cheque passing through the 
banker’s hands, while his return of his income may be 
read by any one who happens to be an Income-tax Com. 
missioner. Opinion, however—or, if necessary, law—would soon 
enforce professional secrecy, which, indeed, when lawyers are 
employed, as in the case of almost all important wills drawn at 
the proper time,—that is, when the testator is in possession of 
full health and understanding—is preserved with sufficient care, 
The cases in which mischief could arise from such a proviso 
would be very few, and, indeed, confined to those rare instances 
in which a man earnestly desired to alter- his will, but died 
before the needful assistance could be procured. At the same 
time, the precaution would greatly diminish the chances of the 
forger, and place a strong check upon the exertion of influence, 
by the “devoted attendant,” or intimate friend, or over-zealous 
housekeeper, who is so often in court as beneficiary under au 
incredible will. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE PROPOSED GRANT TO PRINCE EDWARD. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—Mr. Fuller’s letter on this question boldly states that the 
incomes assigned to the Sovereign and the Prince were granted 
with a clear and distinct understanding that separate main- 
tenance should be provided for their children when grown up, 
How he arrives at such aconclusion I am at a loss to under- 
stand. Before he again writes upon such a subject, I would 
ask him, if he has not done so already, to read carefully through 
the official reports of the debates on the Civil List at the begin- 
ning of the reign, and also to consult the files of the newspapers 
of the day. Some thirteen years ago, when the question of 
Royal dowries and grants first came to the surface, I read all 
that careful search at the British Museum and elsewhere could 
find of a contemporary date, and arrived at a conclusion exactly 
opposite to Mr. Fuller,—namely, that the bestowal of annuities 
by the nation was not contemplated by the framers of the 
present lavishly-estimated Civil List. Each fresh Royal annuity 
seems to me to be a departure from the principle on which the 
Civil List was voted.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Curarues Cox. 


Enville Rectory, Stourbridge, December 1st. 








THE BLOT IN THE BILL. 

{To tHe Epitor OF THE “* SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Many good Radicals fear very much the effect of dividing 
large constituencies into wards,-returning one Member each. A 
voter for an historical city or a great borough often feels a pride 
in his constituency, and wishes for a Member of national rept: 
tation. Petty local interests in one part of a borough ar 
opposed and neutralised by other local interests in another 
Take Hackney as an instance, with its 417,000 electors. Hack: 
ney was proud of being represented by Professor Fawcett; and 
when he died—and we all sorrowed—Hackney sought for 4 
worthy successor whom all England would esteem, and, neglect: 
ing local interests, elected Professor Stuart. Hackney is now to 
be divided into some seven districts. Would any one of these little 
Hackneys have invited Professor Stuart? I fear not. Doce! 
interests, local men would have been too strong. This 1s 
instance only. At first, no doubt, men who have already made 
a name in the House may find it easy to gain a seat. But 
Professor Stuart had made no such name. We have to look 
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Vestrydom is very powerful where there is no higher 
feeling to defeat it. Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain seem to 
have successfully implanted in the leading statesmen on both 
sides a dislike of proportional representation in any shape. Is 
the result to be a Parliament of vestrymen ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. T. Mattesoy. 


the future. 


Deceinber 4th. 





DRYDEN’S PROPHECY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ 
Sin—Was Dryden a prophet? The following portrait from 
“The Hind and the Panther” surely requires no identification 
to-day :— 
‘“ Prompt to assail, and careless of defeuce, 
Invulnerable in his impudence, 
He dares the world, and, eager of a name, 
He thrusts about and jostles into fame. 
Frontless and satire- proof, he scours the streets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. 
So fond of loud report, that not to miss 
Of being known (his last and utmost bliss), 
He rather would be known for what he is.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sin,—Would you be surprised to hear that the agricultural 
labourer is becoming quite indifferent to the occupation of 
allotment lands ? I happen to be Vicar of a rural parish where 
both squire and parson have more than professed to have the 
welfare of the working-classes at heart. On an enclosure of 
common land taking place nearly sixty years ago, ten acres 
were allotted to my predecessor in lieu of certain common rights ; 
and after spending on fencing, enclosing, and getting these ten 
acres into order almost as much as would have bought the land 
outright, he let it out in allotments, and for many years these 
roods of land were much in request, and a real boon to the 
labourer. The squire also, in two or three convenient places, let 
allotments on reasonable terms to all whocared for them. Another 
gentleman, owning a very suitable plot of ground, let it out in 
allotments on very favourable terms for himself. One more did 
the same. And up to recently this system was mutually beneficial. 
Neither parson nor squire, after deducting bad debts and having 
lots left on their hands uncultivated, and paying all outgoings, 
made a very good thing of it; but, strange as it may appear to 
the Spectator, they were content, so long as the system seemed, 
on the whole, beneficial to that class whose only friend is the 
Liberal newspaper. But this is all changed, partly because 
vegetables are so cheap all round that it will scarcely pay for the 
labour to grow them yourself ; and the labourer does not care to 
work so hard now as he used, either for his master or for him- 

self, This may be for the better or the worse; but it is so. 
And then as to this Allotments Extension Act itself. About 
a year ago my attention was called to it by one of my parishioners, 
who already hired an allotment from me, and might have had 
more, who showed his distrust of the parson by consulting him 
how he was to proceed to obtain allotments from some Charity 
lands in the parish. Iam actually the occupier of some such 
land at a rent which I have raised upon myself. I at once 
offered him this; but it lies low, and is marshy and distant 
from the village, so it was declined. I wrote for him to the 
trustee of a considerable area of excellent Charity land, as I 
thought ; but the trustee replied that it was not all Charity land, 
but was only charged with a certain payment out of it for chari- 
ties. On seeing this trustee afterwards he told me, with some 
warmth, that if he had been obliged to portion out, fence, and let 
the land in allotments, and still be responsible for paying the sum 
due to the charity, nothing would have induced him to retain the 
trust. Not long after, I was favoured with a visit from the Liberal 
agent for this division of the county, who wished for some 
information as to the Charity lands in the parish. And he 
admitted, in course of conversation, that he had been recom- 
mended on high official authority to proceed cautiously, as it 
might be difficult to find responsible trustees for Charity lands, 
if the office was made so onerous and risky. May not this 
account in some measure for the hesitation—“ obstructive im- 
movability ’—of the Charity Commission ? I have lately had 
much difficulty and more loss in managing my own allotments, 
so that I should not myself care to remain trustee of Charity 
lands under this new Act. Rents of allotments have been 
reduced all round here; and, notwithstanding, tenants for spade- 
husbandry are not to be found. Carters and small farmers with 
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horses take them for special privileges, but almost out of com- 
passion. The only instance I know of paying in advance was 
in a small town in Suffolk; and the practice was attended with 
great advantage to the Charity lands so let, and it secured safe 
tenants. 

Ihave been a subscriber to and a constant reader of the 
Spectator for upwards of thirty years, but it is becoming a 
little too biassed and Radical for me. After a long experience 
in the north, the east, and now the west of England, I have had 
many opportunities of observing the conduct of squires and 
parsons towards the labouring men, and among no other classes 
have they ever had truer friends; and a bad day will it be for 
the labourer if he is set against his own natural protectors. 
If the landowners have ever been arbitrary, have the labourers 
never been ungrateful? There certainly is no lack of allot- 
ments in this neighbourhood, without cutting up small fields 
of pasture-land, which are generally let to small farmers at 
higher rents than any other class of men could afford to give 
for them, and are a real boon to such. With present prices 
the agricultural labourers, reduced in numbers by emigration 
to the towns and the colonies, are suffering less than any other 
class of men in the country from the bad times, and are pro- 
bably better off than they ever have been since the palmy Tudor 
times as described by Froude.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Country Vicar. 
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THE ENEMIES. 


Mixer enemy, who time and oft 

Had smitten me with words like swords, 
And trampled on my answer soft, 

Till I too smote with angry words, 


Is dead, and I am fairly quit. 

God give him rest. Once well away, 
Seeing he loved me not a whit, 

No heart have I to bid him stay. 


And yet methinks the God who framed 
Both him and me had made us such, 

That we were scarcely to be blamed 
For loving not each other much. 


The little good there was in me, 
It was not his, nor in his way; 

His good I haply might not see, 
Because he lacked one darling trait. 


We liked not, and misliking lent 
Our virtues its own fatal sting, 
And many a shaft that anger sent 
Was feathered from a virtue’s wing. 


The aggressor he, his active life 
Committed him to this or that : 

I slipped, but loth, into the strife, 
Where he was dog and I was cat. 


Now ’twixt the twain who lately closed 
In contest on time’s petty stage, 
Eternity hath interposed 
The shadow of its dateless age. 


To-day I saw his resting-place,— 

A grave that friendship’s flowers entwine,— 
And wondered, with a troubled face, 

If any hands would cherish mine. 


The space about was kept, they said, 

For some who wished their bones to lay 
As near as might be to the dead 

Whom I in life had wished away. 


God give him rest! The single crime, 
Mislike of me, should hardly blot 

His fame with one who many a time 
Can soothly say, “I like me not.” 


Perhaps we never fairly met 

That part in each God meant should live, 
And so incurred no lasting debt, 
And have but little to forgive. 
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Thns entering at opposing gates,— 

For Heaven has many gates, they say,— 
We each may find a comrade waits 

Who quarrelled with him by the way. 


In jarring notes that vex the ear 
Throughout life’s feeble overture, 
’Tis oft the tuning that we hear 
To make the after-concord sure. Lom. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS. 
Tue exhibition at the Royal Society in Water-Colours open to 
the public this week, is, we regret to say, a very indifferent one, 
and falls distinctly below the usual level of the Society’s shows. 
It is an ungracious task to find fault with any considerable quan- 
tity of work which has been honestly done to the best of the 
artists’ ability, and we shall not in this article attempt to point 
out in detail the causes to which the comparative inferiority of 
the present exhibition is due. Nor, indeed, is it necessary, for 
they lie upon the surface, and those who “‘ run may read ” them. 
One thing, however, is quite evident,—that this Society 
should change its name, and call itself the “ Society of Land- 
scape Painters in Water-colours,” for practically there is 
no figure-work in the whole exhibition. We confess that this is 
a little irritating, that it is annoying to us, to find a large body 
of men honoured with the Royal diploma, and possessing a 
numerous and influential elientéle, whose thoughts and feelings 
seem almost wholly bounded by the trees, the meadows, and 
the sky. There must be something “rotten in the state” of 
any artistic “ Denmark ” which refuses to find motives for its 
work in the life, either joyful or sorrowful, elevated or sordid, 
of the world around it. Nothing is more certain than that 
picturesque little bits of scenery, and pretty little dresses 
and mob-caps, are not the raison d’étre of great pictures. 
Nothing is more certain than that the artist,—if he be 
an artist at all,—must feel more and not less than 
those amongst whom he lives; and that when his work 
is fitting mainly for the chromo-lithographer, or the pub- 
lisher of Christmas Cards, it will cease to be work which is 
in the true sense worthy of the doing. ‘“ Making stone dolls,” 
as the great statesman said, “is in itself a somewhat trivial 
occupation ;” and staining paper or canvas with blobs of paint, 
is open to the same condemnation, and may be dismissed with 
egual contempt, unless it be that the man who carves a statue, 
or paints a picture, puts into it something of that ardour, 
that energy, and that love, by which the work of the world is 
carried on. The language of art has this strange peculiarity, 
that though it is most fitly applied to every-day matters, 
yet it describes them in its own terms, and affords us 
the means of expressing those qualities of the subject, 
for which our ordinary language has no equivalent words. 
The whole difference between base and noble realistic art is 
this,—that the former shows us the world and its doings as it 
might be seen by the eyes of a brute, or the lens of a camera; 
and the second shows it as it is seen by those who can grasp its 
finer threads of nieaning, and sympathise alike with its joys and 
sorrows. 

Let us to the gallery. Almost the best sketch here is a little 
one, four or five inches long, by Mr. Thorne-Waite, of a wind- 
mill on a windy common. It is one of those drawings which 
could never have been made had not David Cox lived, 
but it has caught the very spirit of its original; it is fresh, 
bright, and English. Above all, we feel, as we look at 
it here, that it is casy. The painter has not slaved and 
worried, and niggled, and washed-out, and rubbed-down, and 
all the rest of it; there is none of that semi-plastered look, 
which the abuse of body-colour so frequently gives to modern 
water-colour painting. It is simply the impression of a capable 
man doing well what lies within his power. Perhaps no more 
perfect contrast could be found to this sketch, than the large 
picture by Mr. North (which the Society has very rightly 
hung in the place of honour), entitled “An English Water- 
mill.” This is a big, yellow drawing, in which the 
water-mill stands amidst a mass of foliage, through which 
peep here and there light flowers such as we find in all Mr, 
North’s paintings. The work is faint, and sweet, and rather 








eet 
sickly in the impression it produces,—“ That’s not England” 

we say to ourselves; “that’s half Algeria, and half North ne 

aud yet, for an opium-dream of an English woodland, the week 

is beautiful, penetrated with a single harmonious motive, bean. 

tifully executed, singularly free from all vulgarity and all com. 

monplace,—and from all trick. 

Some little sketches by Mr. Henry Moore we must pass over 
with the remark that they are but average examples, from a 
technical point of view, of this painter’s skill, and hardly of gag. 
cient interest to deserve exhibition. He has no important work jy 
this gallery; but a very beautiful picture of sea and sky in the 
Institute of Oil Painters, of which we shall speak next week, 
What can be said that is new of Miss Clara Montalba’s 
“Venice,” except that it grows more specially her own every year? 
The material is all subdued to this clever lady’s peculiarities of 
colour, and contrasts of light and shade; and indeed there jg 
no essential difference between her pictures of London, Venice, 
or Dordrecht. England, Holland, and Italy, seem ty 
give her the same colours,—if we may judge from the 
effect of her pictures. In fact, the work, though delicate and 
vigorous, is ruined by its mannerisms. No better example, 
perhaps, could be found of what a figure-painter should ep. 
deavour to avoid than the work by Mr. Edward Brewtnall, 
entitled, “All on a Summer’s Day.” Many beantiful 
things in Nature are here,—-sunshine and blue sea, and 
flowers of variegated colour, and old trees, and quaint 
costume, and a pretty girl, &c., and all mean nothing, or 
rather less than nothing, because it is easy to see, that no 
artist who loved flowers could have painted these, and no artist 
who knew anything about the sea, could have given it us asitis 
here; and no artist who was really intent on showing us youth 
and beauty, would have concentrated the majority of his attention 
upon his figure’s gown, stocking, and shoe. When will artists 
and the public see this apparently self-evident truth, that if a 
picture is insincere, it must be bad; if it is meaningless, it must 
be worthless. The worst painting of the Fortuny and the Madrazo 
school, vicious and even bestial as it is, is, in some ways, from an 
artistic point of view, preferable to this motiveless trifling to 
which English artists are so prone. At all events, these Italian 
and Spanish painters are genuinely fond of luxury of silk 
stockings, marble-topped tables, and gorgeous costumes, and 
though we condemn their preference, it is at least possible to 
understand it. 

But we cannot speak further on this subject. There are 
some beautiful drawings by Mr. Albert Goodwin here, but 
none that call for special notice, for nearly all of them are simple 
studies of places. The finest, probably, is one that represents 
the bed of a stream with a quantity of gray rocks, half- 
covered with moss and lichen. Mr. E. K. Johnson has a larger 
picture than usual, representing a pretty girl in a farmyard, 
with a quantity of little pigs doddling about in front of 
her, and cows, and hens and chickens, &c., in the back- 
ground. We have seen it all before; but it is pretty and 
delicate, and in a great measure true—a little too smooth 
and pretty, perhaps, and a little deficient in its perception 
of “ values,’ bat with a certain character and charm of its own. 
Probably it would be correct to say that even where it is not 
true, it is sincere. Of Sir John Gilbert’s large picture of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales going to the Drawing-room,.we 
can only say that it is hardly a subject for art, and that the 
painter has not succeeded in making it attractive. The most 
pleasant things in the exhibition on the whole, are the little 
drawings by Mr. Boyce. Though they are scarcely larger than 
sheets of note-paper, they are full of character, full of patient 
work, and full of truth. It is curious to note, on the same 
screen as these, two landscapes by Mr. Edward Poynter, in 
which that artist, Royal Academician as he is, has attempted 
work of a similar character, and comparatively failed ; and yet 
about the last-named there is a peculiarly blundering truth, a 
solidly hard, though unpleasant veracity, which sets them apart 
from most of the work here. On the same screen there is 4 
little sketch by Mr. Holman Hunt which deserves attention. 








BOOKS. 
ns 
MR. BROWNING’S THEOLOGY.* 
To Ferishtah’s Fancies are prefixed two mottoes, one of whichis 
from an article on “Shakespeare” in Jeremy Collier’s Historical 
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* Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Robert Browning, London: Smith, Elder, and 09. 
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Dictionary, and the other is a sentence from the third act of 
King Lear. They are as follows :— 
«fig genius was jocular, bat, when disposed, he could be very 


* ” 
a ol Sir, T entertain you for one of my Hundred; only, I do not 


like the fashion of your garments: you will say, they are Persian ; 
but let them be changed.” 
The two together contain a pretty clear hint of Mr. Browning's 
drift. He means to make his imaginary dervish talk familiarly 
and even laughingly of the principles and practice of life, and 
yet to lay bare his deepest convictions; and he means the 
Persian dress of the whole to be a merely superficial one, 
adopted for the sake of facilitating the familiar discus- 
sion of topics otherwise held too sacred for familiarity of 
any kind. In truth, in Ferishtah’s Fancies we have, as we 
suppose, @ familiar sketch of Mr. Browning’s theology, with 
its bearing on the morality of our actual life. In a very 
lively prologue, Mr. Browning gives us an account of the 
way in which the Italian cooks cook ortolans. It seems that 
after roasting the ortolans, the cooks separate one ortolan from 
another on the skewer on which they are spitted by a crisp bit 
of brown toast’ and a sage-leaf. The flavour, he says, is thus 
made up of the brown toast, the sage-leaf, and the plump 
ortolan, and is a combination of the flavour of each. This he 
takes as an illustration of his own method in art, which is to 
“Lyre with Spit ally,”—in other words, we suppose, to com- 
bine plain-sense, piquancy, and song by spitting them to- 
gether on the same skewer. The plain-sense and the 
piquancy, for the most part, are contained in the so-called 
dervish’s lessons to his disciples; the flights of song follow 
in the little lyrics with which each “fancy” of Ferishtah’s 
closes. This is, we suppose, Mr. Browning’s equivalent in poetry 
for Wagner’s method in music, of giving discords to heighten the 
sense of harmony. Certainly Mr. Browning’s “Lyre” is less 
prominent in many of these fancies than its ally the “ Spit,” of 
which he makes a very free and humorous use. Even in the 
flights of song with which each “fancy” closes, the Spit is 
sometimes seen to thrust itself into a prominence at least as 
conspicuous as the Lyre. For example, after a “ fancy ” the drift 
of which is that men ought to be heartily thankful for the little 
obvious blessings which are best suited to their little nature, 
and ought not to reserve their gratitude till they can find out 
something which they regard as great enough to be worthy of 
gratitude, he gives us this little song on the wisdom of 
doing what you can to honour God's gifts, instead of waiting 
till you can do what you would think adequate to the measure 
of God’s goodness : — 

“Verse-making was least of my virtues: I viewed with despair 

Wealth that never yet was but might be—all that verse-making were 

If the life would but lengthen to wish, let the mind be laid bare. 

So I said ‘To do little is bad, to do nothing is worse ’— 

And made verse. 

Love-making,—how simple a matter! No depths to explore, 

No heights in a life to ascend! No disheartening Before, 

No affrighting Hereafter,—love now will be love evermore. 

So I felt ‘To keep silence were folly :’—all language above, 

I made love.” 

That has a memorable rhythm in it, as well as a fine lesson, 
and it is one of the passages in which Mr. Browning's ‘‘ Lyre” 
1s heard resonant enough, but the sharp little note of the two 
refrains sounds to us a good deal like the ring of the Spit 
against the Lyre; and, indeed, Mr. Browning does not often 
give us a poem in which these sharpnesses are not so audible 
as to remain prominent in the memory even after the melody 
has vanished from it. 

However, Iet us pass to the real subject of this striking little 
book,—Mr. Browning’s own theology. In the first of these 
“fancies” he teaches us that though God may work miracles when 
miracles are needed for sustaining the life he gives, he will not 
work miracles to save man from exerting himself in the natural 
aud manly way,—that no man is to expect a miracle to save 
him from doing for his fellow-creatures what he has been given 
the means of doing without any miracle to help him. Next he 
lusists that those who have enjoyed a wealth of blessings 
of which they have justly been deprived, ought rather to feast 
themselves in memory on the undeserved blessings they had 
received, than to fret over the deserved loss of those 
undeserved blessings. In other words, we suppose he 
wants to remind us that nothing that we receive is in 
any true sense deserved; that all is, as the theologians 
say, of grace, and not of merit; and that the loss, even 
by our own default, of God’s blessings, is of more use if it fills 








us with a deeper gratitude for that which we have lost, than it is 
if it only fills us with self-reproach for the unworthiness through 
which we lost it. After these elementary warnings against the 
misuse of God’s gifts, whether supernatural or natural, Mr. 
Browning plunges into the great question of whether faith is or 
is not inciuded in love, and whether you can be saved by love 
without faith, or by faith without love. This is discussed by 
the dervish in a conversation with his disciple, couched in the 
usual familiar style of Mr. Browning’s colloquies, and results, 
as we understand it, in this conclusion,—that a revelation beau- 
tiful enough to fill the heart may be wisely and safely accepted as 
evidence of its own truth, but that nevertheless it is far better 
to love without believing it,—to desire it to be true with- 
out being convinced that it is true,—than it is to believe 
without loving it, to believe it true without rejoicing in, 
and acting on, its truth. Believe the Gospel, Mr. Browning 
seems to say, if you will, on the ground that it is so absolutely 
worthy of your highest love; but then act as if you loved it and 
rejoiced in it. It would be far better to yearn to believe it 
true, and to do all in your power to act as if it were true, 
without being convinced, than it would be to be convinced 
without joy and without self-surrender. 

Next we have the question of prayer discussed in a 
slightly veiled form, and the auswer given that what it is 
nataral to desire man ought to ask for, even though it 
be to ask God for what God in his mercy will deny> 
since God can allow perfectly for what is short-sighted in 
man, but man cannot allow perfectly for what may or may 
not be the larger purposes of God. The freest and most 
natural relation between man and God is the best, even 
though it often leads us to ask for what cannot be given, or 
to confess frankly how different our desires are from God’s 
purposes. Then comes a very striking discussion, which is 
really one on the possibility of God manifesting himself in a 
human nature to man, though, of course, the Persian dress given 
to the whole renders it necessary to keep the question of the 
Incarnation very much in the background. Mr. Browning con- 
siders that a human incarnation is really the only conceivable 
manifestation of the divine to man that we could regard 
as perfect, though he leaves it uncertain whether he thinks 
that adequate evidence of so transcendental a revelation 
could be received and grasped by us. Then comes the question 
of the purpose of suffering, which Mr. Browning declares to be 
that it is the only awakener of human sympathy. Without 
the sight of suffering no one could really go out of himself 
to pity and help his neighbour. A human world without pain 
would be a human world without pity and love. Suffering 
is essential to generate gratitude for what we enjoy and love 
towards those who are unhappy :— 

** Pat pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man ?”’ 

Then comes the question of future punishment for sin, a sub- 
ject on which Mr. Browniny’s teaching is not quite so fully ex- 
pounded and adequate, as it is on most others. But we 
understand his teaching to be, that all punishment consists ia 
the clearer knowledge of what we have lost by our own sin, 
folly, or ignorance; that hell means nothing but the clear un- 
derstanding of what you might have been, and by your own 
default did not become. 

Then comes the question of asceticism, on which Mr. Browning 
passes a very short and sharp condemnation. Asceticism, he 
declares, is nothing but despising, in the pride of very petty 
wisdom, what God has given us, in order that we may do our 
duty -better and more heartily; and he asserts that it only 
paralyses the power which it is supposed to strengthen. 
Analogous teaching is enforced in the two next pieces; while 
the subordination of knowledge to love is the subject of a 
separate piece, the outcome whereof is this :— 

“ Knowledge means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach ; 
But love is victory, the prize itself : 
Love trust to! Be rewarded for the trust 
In trust’s mere act.” 


And then, finally, we have the question discussed whether life ts 
worth living, whether evil or good predominates in the world, 
which, again, resolves itself into the question whether God is or 
is not unknowable, whether our deepest love and gratitude can be 
reserved for those who are our visible companions and bene- 
factors here, on all which questions Mr. Browning auswers as 
we should expect him to answer, that in spite of the mystery 
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and the doubt into which the spirit sometimes falls when it asks 
itself if it be not mistaking the light of affection for the light 
of truth, it cannot but pass beyond all the mauifestations of 
earthly goodness and love, to the goodness and love of the primal 
cause of all human goodness and human love. 

Such is a very bare sketch of Mr. Browning’s veiled teaching 
in these “fancies ’’ of Ferishtah’s. As for the art, there is un- 
doubtedly much very vigorous writing in it, and some verse 
which charms as well as bites. But, to use Mr. Browning’s own 
metaphor, unquestionably there is more brown toast and sage- 
leaf than there is ortolan; more sagacious teaching and telling 
sarcasm than there is of the poet’s melody. Still, this is a 
book worthy of Mr. Browning, and which no thoughtful man 
ean read without keen interest, as well as occasional glimpses of 
delight. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW STORY.* 

In taking us in The Chantry Priest of Baruet to “ fresh woods 
and pastures new,” Professor Church still displays many of the 
characteristic excellences which have made his series of stories 
from Greek and Latin authors so justly popular. We find in 
his new book the same charm of style in which the picturesque 
simplicity of a bygone age is preserved, without the baldness 
aud stiffness which less skilful writers seem to think are 
synonymous with simplicity; the same careful study of the 
period which he is illustrating; and, above all, the thorough 
sympathy with his subject-matter, and with the persons about 
whom he writes, which is so essential if the ordinary reader is 
to be really interested. 

Though the book is called “a Tale of the Two Roses,” 
and though the battles of Blore Heath and Barnet are nar- 
yated in detail, yet the reader who expects a tale of 
military adventure or of party excitement will be dis- 
appointed. The life of the good priest who so simply tells 
us his story is almost devoid of incident or adventure, if, 
indeed, it is not a paradox to say so of one who had talked with 
Henry VI. at Windsor; had been present as a spectator at the 
battle of Blore Heath, and as a Chaplain at that of Barnet; had 
administered the last rites of the Church to the dying Earl of 
Warwick; and had accompanied the victorious Edward IV. to 
London in 1471; who had visited Caxton at his house in the 
Almonry at Westminster; had talked of Utopia with Sir 
Thomas More, and of the Greek Testament of Erasmus with 
Dean Colet. But Sir Thomas Aylmer, the Chantry priest, takes 
absolutely no interest in battles or parties. Every reference to 
the Wars of the Roses might be omitted, and yet the interest of 
the book would remain intact, as an admirable presentment of 
the life of a student-priest in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. And here Mr. Church has shown that he possesses one of the 
rarest and most valuable qualities of a historian or a historical 
novelist. Looking back after four centuries upon the Wars of the 
Roses—the leading events of the times—they stand out before 
us with a prominence quite out of proportion to their real im- 
portance as affecting the life or happiness of the great mass of 
contemporary Englishmen. It is ouly by an effort that we can 
realise the fact that these events constituted in truth but an in- 
siguificant part of the real history of the period, and that the 
healthy business of life went on as usual, wholly unaffected by 
them. There is a story, which historians would do well to bear 
in mind, of an old gentleman who, during the Reign of Terror, 
lived in the same house and on the same floor with Robespierre, 
and who, when his grandchildren asked him to tell them some 
of his adventures during that dreadful period, and to give them 
some details of the terrible tribune, was wont to reply,—* Mes 
enfants, dans ce temps-la je m’occupais entitrement d’ento- 
mologie !” 

The Chantry priest, like nine-tenths of his countrymen, seems 
to have had no predilections for one side more than the other. 
His sympathy and regret for the sad fate of the gentle and 
religious Henry VI. do not prevent him from admiring the 
handsomie person, the genial manners, and the popular adminis- 
tration of Edward IV. Literature and learning, and not battles 
or politics, are what interest him. The son of a Serjeant-at-law, 
educated first at the Royal College of Eton, then at the 
magnificent, but as yet unfinished, foundation of his kinsman,’ 
William of Waynflete, Sir Thomas Aylmer gives us a most 
interesting and admirable account of boy-life at Eton, and 
student-life at Oxford; and no part of the book shows more 


* The Chantiy Priest of Barnet: a Tale of the Two Roses. By the Rev. Alfred 
J. Chureb, M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London, London: 
Seeley and Co. 








clearly the great care and pains which Mr. Charch has taken to 
reproduce some little known, but most interesting phases of the 
history of the life of the past. But on one point we are unable 
to agree with him. He says :— 

“The description of life at Eton is taken from a document datin 

from about the middle of the sixteenth century. I have ventured to 
antedate it by about a hundred years. In so conservative a schog| 
the customs of 1550 might very well have been traced back for g 
century.” 
Now, apart from the fact that we have no sort of evidence that 
Eton was in any sense conservative during the first century of 
its existence, Mr. Church seems to have forgotten the enormous 
revolution which the discovery of printing, the renaissance of 
learning, and the rise and progress of the reformation had 
made in all schools, in all methods of study between 1450 
and 1550. Whatever may have been the case with Italy, 
England in 1450 was still in the middle ages; and indeed, 
as far as learning and literature are concerned, in that 
period of especial obscurity which came immediately before 
the dawn of the Renaissance. But in 1550 we are in the ful} 
light of modern times. Even at Cambridge as late as 1485, all 
that was taught was, as Erasmus tells us, the Parva logicalia of 
Alexander, the old Dictata of Aristotle, and the Questiones of 
Scotus; and we should require very strong evidence to convince 
us that at Eton in 1450, the younger scholars would read “ The 
Sorrows of Ovid and Virgil’s Pastorals, and the elder, Vigil’s 
Aneid, and The Letters of Cicero.” While, if Thomas Aylmer, 
before being admitted to Eton, then being ten years old, knew 
“the accidence of the Latin tongue, and could make shift with 
some help given to put together a distich of Latin,” we can only 
say that he had been much better grounded, and made much 
more progress than we had conceived to be possible in 1450, 
The Tvistia of Ovid was no doubt at all times a popular book; but 
if The Letters of Cicero, his De Anvicitia and De Oratore were 
read at Eton or even at Oxford (Aylmer was examined in these 
two last at Oxford) in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
pure Latinity was studied in England at a period when the rest of 
Europe was steeped in barbarous medieval Latin, and before 
the Ciceronians had restored even in Italy the study of the 
great master of Latin style. 


Mr. Church’s description of student-life at Oxford is alto- 
gether admirable, and this notwithstanding the curiously 
modern air which the rigid conservatism of Oxford gives to 
some customs which are certainly more than three hundred 
years old. Since Universities existed, the friendships, the 
quarrels, the sports, and last, and perhaps sometimes least, the 
studies, of the students, have presented many poiuts of resem- 
blance; and the friendship of Thomas Aylmer and John Eliot 
has its parallel, not only in the University of Paris two cen- 
turies earlier, but in that of Oxford four centuries later. 


‘I doubt me much whether there be anywhere in the world friend- 
ship so fast and so little marred by strife or jealousy, or any such 
thing as that which doth sometimes spring up between young men 
that, being under the roof of one college, do follow in company both 
study and sport. Nor is it of necessity for such friendship that the 
two should be altogether like in temper and liking and manner of 
life.”” 


Nor does it appear that the examination for the B.A. degree in 
the Ethics of Aristotle in 1460 was quite so dissimilar to that 
of, shall we say, 1850, as might be supposed, if, at least, we may 
take Thomas Aylmer’s examination as a fair instance :— 


“ For one Master Lawrence posing in a book of Aristotle, being one 
that loved the reputation of asking such questions as none could 
answer, was like to have put me in a sore dilemma. Saith Master 
Lawrence, ‘Doth not St. Paul the Apostle commend the virtue of 
humility as being singularly fitting to a Christian man, and that more 
than once ?’—‘ Yea,’ answered I, * he doth.’—‘ And doth not Aristotle, 
when he placeth virtue in the mean between two extremes, name 
humilitas or humility as an extreme which erreth by defect, even as 
arrogance erreth by excess, greatness of mind being in the mean? 
How dost thou reconcile these two? Dost thoa hold with 
Aristotle or with Paul?’ And when I knew not what to answer, 
saith one of the Proctors, ‘Nay, Master Lawrence, thou dealest 
with this lad as thou wert a bishop holding inquisition of a 
Lollard or other heretic. Why dost thou shut him up to a choice 
which he may not conveniently make either this way or that?’ So 
did I joyfully escape from the jaws of Master Lawrence. ..--:-> 
Especially well did we acquit ourselves in the School of Rhetoric, 
where one Master Butler, a master of Exeter College, did question 
us about the eighth and ninth book of the Ethica of Aristotle, wherein 
friendship is treated of. For these books, it so chanced, we had read 
together with notable care. And when Master Butler asked us of 
Cicero’s treatise on Friendship, commonly called the Laelius, here 
also he found us well prepared. And when desirous to know whether 
we knew more of Cicero, it so chanced that he lighted upon his book 
Concerning the Orator, which book also we had but lately read.’ 
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We fancy we remember, not more than five-and-thirty years 
since, that questions were put not absolutely dissimilar to that 
of Master. Lawrence, and that a comparison of the ‘~-atment of 
Friendship by Aristotle in the Ethics with that of Cicero in 
the De Amicitia was not wholly unknown in the examinations. 
When an Oxford Bachelor of Arts, Aylmer goes to Blore 
Heath, in the hope, which was not disappointed, of seeing a 
pattl2 there, reminding us of the day’s holiday given to Anthony 
3 Wood and his schoolfellows nearly two centuries later to enable 
them to be present at the surrender of the King’s garrison at 
Brstall. The detailed account which Mr. Church gives us of 
the battle of Blore Heath is perfectly accurate ; but he seems to 
have missed altogether its special significance and those features 
in which it illustrates in so marked a manner the characteristics 
of the Wars of the Roses :— 
“ There Dutton Dutton kills, a Done doth kill a Done; 

A Booth a Booth, and Leigh by Leigh is overthrown ; 

There Venables in arms against a Venables doth stand, 

And Troutbeck fighteth with a Trontbeck hand to hand ; 

There Molineux doth make a Molineux to die, 

And Egerton the strength of Egerton doth try.” 
From his studies at Oxford, Aylmer is temporarily withdrawn 
by his friendship for John Eliot, and by his visits to his friend’s 
homein Shropshire. And this brings us to a charmingly-told prose 
idyll, the simple pathos of which we will not spoil in an attempt 
to abridge or reproduce. Then he resolves to become a monk, 
is admitted to St. Albans in the days of the great Abbot, John 
of Wheathampsted, of whom he has much to say, and finds in his 
religious duties, and in the congenial work of the scriptorium, 
peace and content, if not actual happiness. How he comes to 
leave this retreat and to accompany Edward IV. to London and 
then to Barnet, and how he became priest of the King’s Chantry 
there, we must leave the reader to discover for himself. 


In the later, though by no means the least interesting, part of 
his Autobiography, Sir Thomas Aylmer, as is excusable in so old 
aman, becomes a little confused as to certain dates and facts, 
which his editor in a future edition may like to correct. He 
must have been mistaken in the date, the first day of September, 
1477, when Master Goodere took him to visit William Caxton, 
and when the printer gave him a copy of the Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers as “ the first book ever printed in this realm 
of England ;” for the printing of the “ Dictes ’ was not finished 
until the month of November in that year; while if the great 
printer informed him that it was the first book printed in 
England, he authoritatively settled a question the answer to 
which has been hitherto in doubt, and on which our great 
authority for the history of Caxton’s press, Mr. Blades, takes a 
different view. Mr. Blades thinks it probable that the Life of 
Jason was printed before ‘* Dictes ;” while if we are to believe 
Robert Copland, one of his workmen, and afterwards a master- 
printer himself, Caxton began “ with small storyes and pamflets, 
and so to other.” Nor can we think that in 1477 Caxton would 
have spoken of the art of printing “as having lived but twenty 
years at the most,” for he could hardly have been ignorant that 
whatever the date of the invention of printing, it was certainly 
practised at Mentz as early as 1455. 

In saying of Dean Colet, ‘‘’Tis certain that he hath studied 
the Greek tongue; yea, and did lecture at Oxford on the 
Epistles of St. Paul as so written,” Mr. Church has, perhaps, 
only intended to convey the common idea among his contem- 
poraries of the extent of Colet’s learning. But, in fact, if he 
had any knowledge of Greek (which is doubtful), it was of a 
most rudimentary character, and he himself laments his inability 
to read the Greek Testament of Erasmus. His lectures on the 
Epistles of St. Paul—fragments and notes of which in his own 
handwriting are still extant—did not follow either of the then 
established methods. He neither makes each text the subject of 
wire-drawn dissertations, dividing it into as many senses and in- 
terpretations as possible, nor forms a catena awrea by linking to- 
gether the comments of the Fathers or the Schoolmen, but aims, 
in a manner previously unknown, at least in England, to bring 
out the direct practical meaning which the Apostle wished to 
convey. But the lectures are entirely upon the Vulgate, and 
show no trace of any knowledge of the original, which, indeed, 
considering the date at which they were delivered, 1496, it would 
be most remarkable if they had done, for it will be remembered 
at that date Erasmus himself knew hardly any Greek, and was 
entirely unacquainted with the Greek Testament. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the admirable repro- 
ductions of contemporary illuminations and drawings with which 
the book is illustrated, and we only add that thongh we cannot 





anticipate for The Chantry Priest the popularity of some others 
of Mr. Church’s books,—one of which, we see, has reached its 
fifteenth thousand,—we can cordially recommend it to all who 
wish to see the life and manners of a bygone and interesting 
period portrayed with that fidelity of detail, that picturesqueness 
of colouring, and that delicacy of touch, in which Mr. Church 
never fails. 





THE MAGAZINES, 
Tur Magazines of this month are readable, but not brilliant. 
There is not a first-class paper in any one of them, and most 
of them give evidence that contributors are a little tired. 
There are vigorous papers, however, if they are not sensational, 
like, for instance, Mr. John Douglas’s on “ Australian and 
Imperial Federation,” in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Douglas 
is for the federation of the Australian Colonies for external 
purposes through the Council now proposed. He would, in 
fact, leave the Colonies as they are in most respects, but would 
make their Foreign Office federal, and hand it over to a Council 
instead of a Secretary, much the plan advocated as a beginning 
in the Spectator. He would not, however, federate the Aus- 
tralian Dominion with the United Kingdom, but would rather see 
a closer alliance between the Dominion and the Kingdom, with 
an open acknowledgment that they might ultimately find it con- 
venient to part. He thinks they might do great things together, 
as partners, or united as father and son sometimes are, but objects 
to any merging of identity. The Dominion will be too power- 
ful to be controlled even by a kindred people, and the Kingdom 
does not think of being controlled. Mr. Douglas is not a close 
reasoner, but he states his convictions excellently well; and it 
is a knowledge of Colonial convictions that we want first of all. 
Mr. G. Baden-Powell, in the “ Expansion of Germany,” states 
the German Colonial idea forcibly and clearly, and hints 
his belief that Germans will ultimately want a settling- 
land, and will seek one in South America. We agree, but 
should like some hint as to a practicable method “of secur- 
ing what now seems impossible. Mr. Baden-Powell’s idea 
is that German settlers may become numerous enough to seize 
a State; but is that happening anywhere in South America? 
We should rather believe that, on some occasion or other, the 
Germans in the Union may hold the balance of power, and may 
stipulate, in return for steady support, that Germany may be 
admitted into South America. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Baden-Powell welcomes Germany in Central Africa, laying 
down the proposition that England needs now more markets, 
and not more tropical Colonies. Lord Lytton differs from all 
other critics as to Miss Anderson’s Juliet, holding her capable 
of rising at least in one scene into “ the purest poetry of tender- 
ness and passion,” and that to her the gift of genius has been 
given,—given, indeed, in such measure that stage convention 
only hampers and embarrasses her. That is an unique appre- 
ciation, and would not, we think, have been given to Miss 
Anderson had she been less beautiful. Mr. Albert Grey sends a 
valuable essay on proportional representation, which, in view 
of existing circumstances, no human being will read; and Dr. 
Jessopp a thoughtful paper on ‘ The Black Death in East 
Anglia,” the awful pestilence which, in 1349-50, struck Europe, 
and especially England. He inclines to believe that this was a 
variety of the Plague, caused by atmospheric disturbance, or 
poisoning of the air, and is certain that its intensity is even yet 
not understood. He intends to inquire into the subject much more 
deeply ; but he already feels justified in believing, from the 
Ecclesiastical Records and Manor Rolls before him, that in the 
year ending March, 1350, the Black Death had swept away more 
than half the population of East Anglia, one of the healthiest 
portions of the kingdom. There is no antecedent improbability 
in his theory, for similar visitations have more recently strack 
parts of Asia; but we hope Dr. Jessopp will, as he promises, 
study his records carefully, and consider, above all things, the 
great point whether the plague can by possibility have carried 
off particular classes, or have been limited to particular districts 
over which the poisoning vapour passed. Suppose a similar 
“atmospheric disturbance” to occur, would people now die in. 
shoals, or were they then prepared to perish by the conditions 
of existence? Mr. C. Mackay is a little high-flown, especially 
when the loyal fit is on him; but we have read with pleasure 
his account of “ English Songs,” of which this, temp. Henry 
VIII., he believes to be probably the oldest :— 
‘* Ah my sweet sweeting, 


My little pretty sweeting, 
My sweeting will I love, wherever I go. 
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She is so proper and pure, 
Fall stedfast, stable and demure, 
There is none such, you may be sure, 

As my sweet sweeting.” 
Mr. Mackay thinks the evidence strong which attributes the 
National Anthem to the obscure Jacobite poet Henry Carey, of 
Queen Anne’s time, who lived to old age in penury, and at 
eighty-six, heart-sick of his poverty, committed suicide in his 
garret. Mr. Hurlbert’s account of “The Democratic Victory in 
America ”’ rouses no sympathy in us,as we do not believe its 
cause is a wish to restore State-rights; but he is a competent 
authority, and his paper should be read. He tells us incidentally, 
what is not known here, that Mr. Cleveland, the new President, 
is the son of a Presbyterian minister of Jersey, a successful 
lawyer, and the youngest President ever elected, though already 
forty-six. 

The Contemporary Review has three distinctly good papers, 
the best, perhaps, being Miss Cobbe’s on *‘ A Faithless World,” 
—a statement of what the world would be if religion, by which 
word she means faith in a living and righteous God, were ex- 
tinguished. She holds that the extinction of public worship and 
of private prayer, which must necessarily follow, would greatly 
affect all minds for the worse; while the reduction of the Bible 
to a book would involve “the unravelling of the Syrian thread 
from our minds,” and “ would altogether alter their texture.” 
Both these things did actually occur in France during one 
generation ; and observant Frenchmen say the “ break,” though 
it lasted only twenty years, differentiates the inner thought of 
Frenchmen from that of any European people. Miss Cobbe 
further believes that while the ordinary moralities might not 
die, most of them being also utilities, moral life, or, indeed, all 
life, would undergo a process of belittling, and aspiration, re- 
pentance, and Christian charity would perish utterly, while the 
triumph of: the stern scientific doctrine, the survival of the 
fittest, would reconsecrate cruelty. It is, too, her impression, 
though not so strongly held as in the previous cases, that 
Veracity and Purity could not maintain their ground ; and that, 
as Mr. Percy Greg also holds, courage would cease to be a virtue. 
We are not quite sure about some of these latter deductions, 
and fancy Miss Cobbe is mixing up Paganism with Atheism. 
Veracity is the most useful of qualities, and might be raised 
in a purely utilitarian world—which is the working alter- 
native to a religious world—into “a supreme ‘and rather pitiless 
virtue, while we confess to entire indecision as to courage. It 
should perish, as leading to inconvenience; but then it is in 
part independent of reason, many animals aud birds being brave, 
while it is a quality which cowards will always want to buy, and 
therefore as useful as strength, or endurance, or that subtle 
peculiarity of organisation which we call capacity for art. 
Purity would die, we should say, in all except the few penetrated 
by the scientific wish to keep the intellect supreme over the 
senses; and about cruelty we have no doubt whatever. No 
argument but the religious one is worth considering against 
the logical certainty that in extinguishing congenital idiots, 
lunatics, cripples, and blind persons, we are adding to the reser- 
voir of the world’s force now depleted by taking care of them. 
Professor Rudolf Gneist’s sketch of “The Municipal Govern- 
ment of Berlin” is in the highest degree interesting. That 
capital is administered by a highly-paid Mayor, elected for 
twelve years, and thirty Aldermen, of whom fifteen are paid, 
and who divide administration among themselves. The paid 
Aldermen are elected for twelve years by the Town Council, 
and the unpaid for six years; and the Council itself con- 
sists of 132 members, chosen in a way which would delight 
the soul of Mr. Lowther, one-third being elected by the 
rich, one-third by the middle class, and one-third by the poor, 
the dividing line being the payment of certain amounts of 
direct taxes. The Municipality controls the police; but the 
King’s Government can veto any measure adopted, and exer- 
cises a general controlling power. The Council has all the 
usual powers, with those of the Building Act besides, and is 
invested with all Church patronage. Taxation is by rates, sup- 
plemented by a municipal income-tax, the total revenue from 
1,300,000 people being just under £2,000,000 sterling. This 
system, though it may produce good administration, is, of 
course, not popular government in any sense; but Professor 
Gneist says it works well, though he admits that sanitary 
considerations have until lately been neglected. M. de 
Laveleye’s second paper on “ Wiirzburg and Vienna,” is full of 
interest, containing sketches as it does of the Austrian states- 
men, and an account of the grand conflict now raging in 











Vienna between the nationalities, which the new statesmen : 
hope to soothe by federation. It is, we think, an evident 
induction from his account that the Emperor leans slightly to 
the Slav party, that the Germans are growing bitter, ang 
that substantial power is still in the hands of og 
aristocrats. M. de Laveleye confirms the suspicion we long 
ago expressed, that the Emperor, in occupying Bosnia, which 
Count Kallay has at last reduced to order, is actuated in great 
measure by a determination not to leave the dominions of his 
house less than he found them. He will recoup himself foy 
his losses in Italy by acquisitions in the Balkans. The rest of 
the papers are less striking, though Sir Rutherford Alcock sets 
forth the French policy in Indo-China, and the Chinese means 
of resistance, in an interesting way. He believes the French 
Government wish to build up an Empire in Asia, and that the 
Chinese can only offer a passive resistance, which, however, may 
be effectual, as, in his judgment, it is by no means certain that an 
occupation of Pekin would end the war. The Chinese Admini. 
strative bodies might retreat into Tartary. He suggests English 
mediation on the basis of France keeping Anam, including 
Tonquin, and nothing more. 


The first article in the Fortnightly is devoted to proving that 
Mr. Chamberlain is not a Revolutionist, has no design upon 
property, does not intend to surrender the Colonies, and is, as a 
Cabinet Minister, rather a moderating influence. As most 
Liberals have already come to those conclusions, the interest of 
the article is not great, and its execution is a trifle dull. What 
is the use of saying that Mr. Chamberlain holds that all pro- 
perty should “be secured to its owners” upon “ terms sub- 
ordinated to the general welfare of the State.” Does any 
human being, from Lord Salisbury to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
maintain any other doctrine? What men want to know 
is what, in Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment, are the ends which 
the community should seek, and in which it will be neces- 
sary to override proprietary rights. Will he, for example, 
be content with clear sanitary benefits, or benefits to general 
education, or will he add that aggregations of property are 
in themselves injurious? We have ourselves no doubt that, 
except in ecclesiastical affairs, Mr. Chamberlain will be as 
moderate as any Liberal who really sympathises with the people ; 
but this article does not proveit. Mr. Percy Greg maintains that 
the political services of the House of Lords are vastly underrated, 
the House for example having given us the Settled Estates Act 
and the Married Women’s Property Act—two odd illustrations. 
Both Acts were really drawn up and passed by two barristers who 
bear titles, but were not born Peers, and who would have been 
sure of seats in the House of Commons. If it is said the 
Peers took their advice, so also did the Commons. We quite 
agree with him that great Judges are useful Members of the 
Legislature; but then, why should it not be open to the Com- 
mons to refer any Act they please to the Judges’ consideration, 
He contends that with the abolition of the Lords, the power 
of rewarding great services by public honours will cease; 
and that this power outweighs in advantages all that can be 
said against the Peers. There will, no doubt, be a certain loss 
on that side; but then, human beings can only seek a balance 
of advantages. No one proposes just at present to abolish 
honours; and after all, many States are splendidly served 
without them. The things for which we give them, good 
military, naval, and diplomatic service, are just the things 
the United States obtain without them, while our own 
best civil administrators have notoriously not sought them 
as rewards, though they may have sought Peerages as reliefs. 
The Rev. M. Kaufmann, like Dr. Geffsken last month, traces 
German Socialism to the German workmen’s desire for more 
personal comfort. He wants “to be fed better, clothed better, 
housed better, and amused better than he is.” He maintains 
that the Socialist organisation by districts, each with its Com- 
mittee of “ trusted persons,” is as perfect as it ever was; while 
the suppression of the newspapers of the party has only led 
to the dissemination in thousands of much more violent 
broad-sheets. He says the ultimate hope of the party is 
the conversion of the Army, which is only a body of young 
citizens; and adds that the Socialists have hitherto re- 
jected with scorn all the offers of the Government, none of 
them, it should be premised, having been very tempting. 
Socialists want something more than pensions if they break 
their legs at work. “ A Young England Peer” gives a pleasant 
sketch of the Young England party, which “thought it had 
inaugurated a new policy of progressive Conservatism.” He 
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admits, however, that one main inducement to belong to the 
party was a sort of excitement it produced, and seems himself 
to approve it mainly because it was so very gentlemanly. The 
following story is new. When Lord Derby proposed Household 
Suffrage to his party in 1867, the room was full :— 


“When Lord Derby brought forward in his speech this astounding 

measure every countenance was filled with blank dismay. There 
was unbroken silence—not a cheer, not a word—until Sir William 
Heathcote rose, and speaking of himself as one of the well-known 
most faithful supporters of his party, expressed his deep regret that 
he must after that leave them, for never could he vote for a measure 
which, in his opinion, would destroy the time-honoured Constitution. 
When he ceased the silence was still unbroken. It was clear that at 
any rate the majority of those present sympathised with the senti- 
ments which, with faltering accents, he had expressed. After a long 
pause Mr. Henley, the Nestor of the party, rose. On him the future 
of Cogland depended. Rarely does it fall to the lot of one man by 
his opinion to decide the fate of the nation. All present thonght 
that he would express himself in the same sense as Sir William 
Heathcote. To the utter astonishment of the meeting he announced 
his intention to support the measure. He was not permitted to con- 
clude his speech. ‘All Eton’ burst forth in the cheer Lord Derby 
gave. Let the future of England take care of itself, the Government 
was saved.” , 
Without Mr. Henley, then, this generation might never have 
been able to hope for the Parliament of 1886. Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, a Canadian cattle-owner, writes a strong article against 
the “ panicky legislation ” against disease, which, he says,keeps 
English farmers poor; for he believes that with free imports 
they could purchase live cattle in America cheaper than they can 
grow them. He maintains that the Western ranchemen would, 
if allowed, stock the English farms on credit; and that the 
farmers are only throwing away their own best resource. Heis 
probably right ; but he will not convince the English farmers, 
who think that whatever the demerits of monopoly, it must at 
least bring profit. Mr. Frewen has some noteworthy observa- 
tions on the effect of the over-production of shipping in redue- 
ing the prices of all agricultural produce. The ship-owners 
contend for freights till freightage is hardly an item in the cost 
of producing foreign food. That cause of depression must of 
course be temporary. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


> 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Boy-Slave in Bohhara. By David Ker. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—This story takes a place of its own among the literature of the 
season. The boy-slave, a young Russian, who has been carried off 
by Tartars, is a real person, and moves among real surroundings. 
This fact makes itself felt at once. We perceive that we are not 
among the cleverly-contrived incidents of the tale-writer, but in the 
presence of a real life. This life is, indeed, barbarous and brutal. 
There is a hideous amount of bloodshed in it, but the genuineness of 
the picture is manifest. We can recommend it to our readers, not 
only ag an eminently readable story, but as throwing a very instruc- 
tive light on Central-Asian affairs. Whatever the past motives and 
future purposes of Russia may be, there can be no doubt that she has 
done good service to humanity by crushing these hideous tyrannies, 
of which Bokhara was a representative specimen. From the same 
author and publisher we have The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. 

Tales of Revolution and Patriotism. By Jane Cowen. (Walter 
Scott, London and Newcastle-upon-Tyne.)—Some of these stories 
are familiar to most English readers; some will be new. There are 
few who will not have heard of Wat Tyler, and Jack Cade, and the 
Jacquerie; yet they may learn something from Miss Cowen’s narra- 
tive, because she tells the tale from a new point of view,—the point 
of view of the people. Curiously enough, we are sufficiently ready to 
take this when the heroes are not of our own race. People who think 
of Tyler and Cade as vulgar rebels have only admiration for Odysseus, 
for Héfer, for Tekeli,—in fact, for the patriots of any nationality but 
their own. It is in her dealing with these foreign heroes that we 
find the most novel, and naturally the most interesting, part of Miss 
Cowen’s work. 

A Long Lane with a Turning. By Sarah Doudney. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This tale is constructed with no little skill. There are a 
good many cross-purposes in the love-making ; but it is artistically 
managed, and we are made to feel that everything comes right in the 
end, and comes right, too, in a very natural fashion. The artful 
Cassie is made, perhaps, a little too unscrupulous. Nemo repente jit 
turpissima, if we may venture on the alteration of gender; and this 
i8 very much what'Cassie does become. 

The Young Trawler. By R.M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.)—The story 
opens with a spirited account of a rescue by a lifeboat, and it is 
maintained with considerable vigour. The old sea-captain, who 
lodges with the maiden sisters, is somewhat, perhaps, of a caricature ; 





but he amuses and instructs us, and it would be unreasonable to 
object tohim, The book, in short, has all the liveliness and interest 
that Mr. Ballantyne knows how to give to his stories. 

Brothers-in-Arms. By F. Bayford Harrison. (Blackie.)—The 
author has collected a considerable amount of material, some of it 
interesting and curious, about the Crusades ; but she fails to put it 
together in a very artistic fashion. The book is readable, but it 
misses making the impression which the manifest pains that have 
been spent upon it seem to deserve. 

The Wanderings of Eneas. By Charles Henry Hanson. (Nelson.) 
—This book seeks to present the Zneid in a popularised form. Mr. 
Hanson tells the story in an easy style that does not, however, in any 
way recall the original. He was scarcely well advised in having 
recourse to the obsolete translation of Davidson, as revised by 
Buckley, when he had the choice of the “Globe” version of Messrs. 
Lonsdale and Lee, and of Professor Conington’s translation. Of 
Dryden, of course, he was right to avail himself; but here, again, 
Conington, who is certainly eminently readable, ought not to have been 
neglected. The volume is copiously adorned with illustrations, after 
Pinelli, we presume, though the name is not given. The frontispiece 
is not a peculiarly happy specimen, as it represents A®neas telling 
his story to Dido as she sits attended by her maidens, aud totally 
ignores the company of Trojans and Tyrians, in whose presence it 
was really delivered. 

Illustrated Poems and Songs for Young People. By Mrs. Sale Barker. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—This is a volume of extracts from poets old 
and new, illustrated with appropriate pictnres. Many of the poems 
have certainly, and some of the engravings have probably, we may 
conjecture, done service before; but the effect of the whole is satis- 
factory. The “young people’ cannot do better than make or renew 
acquaintance with what they will find in these pages. From the 
same publishers we get Roundabout Tales, told to Children, the best 
of the tales being descriptions of animal life; and five elegant little 
volumes which bear the title of Children of the Village, and contain 
various stories by Miss Mitford—“ Amy Lloyd,” “The Two Dolls,” 
and “The China Jug” among them—appropriately set forth with 
illustrations by F. Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. Edwards, Miriam Kerns, 
and others. For younger children we have the Dog and Cat Toy- 
book, by A. W. Cooper, with its coloured pictures of various familiar 
avimals ; and the Lion and Tiger Toy-book, devoted to animals which 
we happily see only on the other side of strong bars. 

“David Roberts, R.A.,” and the “ Rev. George Croly, D.D.,”’ are 
names that recall our youth. The beautiful drawings of the one and 
the vigorous historica] descriptions of the other will not soon lose 
their interest. We have received from Messrs. Cassell The Holy 
Land,— Division 3, “Idumea and Petra,’’—thus pictured by pencil 
and pen. 

The Lay of St. Aloys, by Thomas Ingoldsby, with the Old 
Letters and New Illustrations of Ernest M. Jessop (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) is sufficiently clever in its way. We must frarkly 
own that our liking for Ingoldsby—puttiog aside an unbounded 
admiration for his ingenuity in rhyming—is but moderate. It can- 
not, therefore, be taken for high praise when we say that Mr. Jessop 
fitly interprets him. 

We have received various “Christmas extra numbers” and the 
like. Harper's Magazine, Christmas ; ~ Good Cheer, being the 
Christmas number of Good Words, and consisting of a story, ‘ The 
Prodigals, and their Inheritance,” by Mrs. Oliphant, whose capacity 
for writing and writing well is ‘simply astonishing; the “ Winter 
number” of Society; Grant and Co.’s Christmas Number, by R. E.. 
Francillon ; the Christmas numbers of the Graphic, the Illustrated 
London News, and the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News,—all 
of which are up to their usual mark. We have also to notice Cassell’s 
Illustrated Almanack for 1885, and The Earlie Englyshe Almanack for 
1885 (Pettitt and Co.), with its notes of natural phenomena, as the 
time of flowering of various plants, and other curious matters ; Hood’s 
Comic Annual, a good number, capitally illustrated. 








The Westminster Review, October. (Triibner and Co.)—The inde- 
pendent section of this number contains an interesting article by Dr- 
John Chapman, of Paris, on “The Non-Contagiousness, Causation, and 
Scientific Treatment of Cholera.” If the author can be held to have 
established his theory—and it will probably be allowed that he makes 
out a case which deserves notice—he will have effected a revolution 
in the particular province of medicine with which he is here con- 
cerned. In the first place, quarantine is swept away. Then the 
terror of the disease is materially reduced by its being referred to 
causes which are in a great degree removable. Dr. Chapman, as we 
understand him, does not believe in a specific cholera poison (of 
course he is quite incredulous about Dr. Koch’s bacillus). Under 
certain conditions of atmosphere, &c., diarrhoea becomes cholera. 
These conditions are frequently present in a certain degree; some- 
times they become intensified, and then there is an outbreak of cholera. 
Bat an attack of the disease may be and is often checked by timely 
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treatment of the symptomatic diarrhoea. While typhoid, for instance, 
once taken into the system, must have its way, cholera may be stopped. 
As to treatment, Dr. Chapman strongly disapproves both of opiates 
and of purgatives. His remedy is the application of ice to the 
spine.’ The instances in which it has been employed do not seem to 
have been numerous enough to warrant any positive deduction ; but 
the results are encouraging, so far as they go. 

On the Alterations in the Electrical Resistances of Metallic Wires 
Produced by Coiling and Uncoiling. By James Hopps.—This paper, 
originally read before the Physical Society, and now reprinted from 
the Philosophical Magazine, deserves some attention. Mr. Hopps 
observed in the workshops of Cooper’s Hill College that great differ- 
ences often existed between the resistance of the wire of resistance- 
coils before it was coiled on its bobbin and after, and was led to make 
a series of interesting experiments on these differences as they were 
exhibited by various metals. The results are carefully stated, and 
illustrated by tables, in these pages. 

Annus Sanctus; Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. 


Translated from the Sacred Offices by Various Authors, with Modern, 


Original and other Hymns, and an Appendix of Earlier Versions. 
Selected and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. Two vols. in one. 
(Burns and Oates.)—This is an ¢dition de luve, printed on thick 
rough paper of the best kind, so as to be suitable for a Christmas 
present, of the valuable collection recently reviewed in these columns 
of the Latin hymns used by the Roman Catholic Church. The second 
volume contains also a good many modern and original hymns. The 
type and paper leave nothing to be desired. 

Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and edited, with a few 
Notes, by David M. Main, editor of “A Treasury of English 
Sonnets.’’—This handy and elegant little volume is chiefly selected 
from Mr. Main’s greater work, which we reviewed in these columns 
some years ago, and estimated very highly as regards the taste and 
discrimination with which the selection was made. This is a much 
smaller and more convenient volume, and contains most of the very 
best of the English sonnets. 

A good many people appear to have, if not a belief, at least an 
interest in chiromancy, for we have received a third edition of Your 
Luck’sin Your Hand; or, The Sctence of Modern Palmistry. By A. R. 
Craig, M.A. (J. Hogg.)—Mr. Craig, it will be remembered, borrows 
largely from Darpentigny and Desbarrolles. Would it be possible, one 
is disposed to ask, to disentangle any fragment of truth from the mass 
of charlatanry ? Temper, disposition, and habit the lines of the hand 
may possibly indicate; but does any one believe that they foretell 
that a man “ will receive a wound in his body by a sword,” or that 
“he will not have much wealth,” or that “‘he must beware of drown- 
ing or falling into water” (though this a man may fairly do, lines or 
no lines)? Here are some maxims:—“ Narrow nails denote the 
person to be inclined to mischief.” “Oblique nails signify deceit 
and want of courage.” ‘‘ Round nails show a choleric person.” ‘ Be- 
ware of servants the lines of whose joints are allalike.” ‘“ White nails 
and long are an indication of strength and deceit by women.” 

We have received a fourteenth edition of The Bon Gaultier Ballads 
{Blackwood und Sons). Is it not about time, we are inclined to ask, 
that something about their authorship should be prefixed? They are 
certainly one of the greatest successes of the age, in their way, and it 
is not every one, now that so many of the generation that witnessed 
their first appearance have passed away, that knows to whose pen 
they are due. 

As Messrs. Blackwood have invited our judgment on their Glad- 
stone Almanack, we may briefly express the opinion that it is a vulgar 
and scurrilous production. There is something very strange in the 
contrast between the fine literary taste of this house, which seldom 
publishes a book that does not possess considerable merit, and the 
absolute degradation of their judgment on political matters. 
No abuse is too bad for them to defend. Blackwood’s Mayazine 
clung frantically to the cause of slavery when every one else had 
abandoned it; nor is any invective or misrepresentation now too 
gross when a political opponent has to be blackened. 

Messrs. De la Rue have sent us copies of their admirable Pocket- 
books in various bindings, containing some of the most useful diaries 
that are published, and of their diaries for the desk and for the 
waistcoat-pocket, all excellent of their kind, the latter both in a 
leather and in a metal sheath. Their calendars of all sizes are 
also very elegant. Messrs. De la Rue also send us a large assort- 
ment of Christmas Cards, flowers, figures, landscapes, &c., printed in 
colours delicately laid on. These are amongst the best of the English 
assortments of Christmas cards for variety and execution. 

Messrs. Stockl and Nathan (30 and 32 Jewin Crescent) send us 
specimens of their very elaborate Christmas and New-Year’s Cards, 
many of them in compartments and fringed with silk,—an ornamental 
effect which we hardly appreciate as appropriate to Christmas cards. 
The cards range in price from one penny to five shillings,-and are all 
in good taste,—at least, if the silk fringes of the more elaborate 
cards be excepted, and that is a matter of individual taste. The 








prettiest of them are landscapes of considerable beauty; but th, 
flowers are also very delicately executed. 


ErratuM.—In the notices of “ Git Books,” in the Spectator. of 
November 29th, the authorship of Sugar-Plums for Children was 
erroneously ascribed to Mary E. Palgrave. 
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ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. | — 


The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
er 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns | 
Ov vil 28 Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. 
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grants from the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. | 


C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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missions, with 792 pupils. 

city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 

for’ both® Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 | 
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THROAT 


| Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
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| symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


| the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
| confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


‘ATATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Decem- 
ber lith, at 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, a PAPER will 
be READ, by THOMAS H. THORNTON, Eszq,, C.S.1., 
“On the Literature of the Punjab.” Sir Barrow H. 
Exus, K.O.S I., will take the Chair at 4 p.m. No 
Cards required. E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in Mathematics will 
be appointed forthwith. Salary, £135. Candidates 
are requested to send testimonials to the Hon. 
Secretaries, 27 Chancery Lane, London, on or before 
December 17th. 

B. T. va} Hon. 
LEWIS MORRIS, Secretaries. 
December ist, 1884. 


ANTED, for a LARGE SCHOOL, 

a LADY SUPERINTENDENT who will 

take entire domestic charge, including practical 

supervision of the kitchen, &c. State experience and 

terms.—‘‘T, T.,” care of Mr. Walter, 4 Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar, London. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16, and on the three 
following days. ( 

The following Scholarships are offered for com- 
petition :— 

1, Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year, tenable 
for three years, with free education. 

2. The Royal Albany Scholarship of £50 a year, for 
three years. 

3. Two Mitchell Echolarships of £20 a year for two 
years, 

Persons possessing the necessary qualifications are 
admitted to any of the separate courses. 

Further particulars on application. 

HILIP MAGNUS, 
Director and Secretary. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. — 
1 TREBOVIR ROAD, S.W.—ADVANCED and 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES, under the Direction of 
Mrs, W. R. COLE. 
The NEXT TERM will commence FRIDAY, 
January 16th, 1885. 
A Separate House for Boarders, in which there will 
be a few vacancies, 
TNHE TEACHERS’ EDUCATION 
LOAN SOCIETY LENDS, without interest, 
to women desiring to become teachers, fees for classes, 
or tuition fees at Colleges and Halls at Cambridge, 
at Oxford, and in London or elsewhere.—For rules, 
spely, by post only, tv Miss EWART, Hon. Secretary, 
orpeth Terrace, Victoria Street, London, S8.W. 


LAS HAN, Criccieth, North Wales.— 

A. Mr. F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of University 

College, Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar at Eton, 

and Scholar of Balliol), TAKES a FEW PUPILS, 

age under 16. Pupils can learn German and Drawing, 

a na ride if desired, The place is remarkably 
ealthy. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manayjer. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus beea 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business. 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions.. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 


REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
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ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 
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Newest French and German Books. 
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cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
sittations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for «ducational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 


From th 
REPRODUCTIO 


Gr 
FAC-SIMI 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 
e most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
NS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,”’ Royal Academy, &c. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. 
** HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
and Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections, 
LES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
Copies OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 

And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 

Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 

noblest art should be grateful to the 

ae process."—Portfulio, April, 
aa. 


“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of tha young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 


natmal or of ideal beauty.”—Times, Just published, ‘‘ PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” well worthy, but they should also be 


Septcmber 4th, 1879, 


From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, Esq. 


used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”"—Times, April 17th, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PampPu_et, “ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873. 
Press notices, free per post. 


post 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 
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RNOLD—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governe:s. Near 

o shore. — Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 
mer. 


|; heir = HOUSE, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 





Mr. §. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS. 


ADLEY: COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January lst, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


I AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls, OFFERSto ELDER GIRLS a COMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
DUCATION. — LAUSANNE. 
First-class SCHOOL, recommended by Lewis 
Fry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, Esq. reat advant for 


= 








UNION 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ese se £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund one eee oan ‘ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

and, and Fiji. 
ee REMITTANCES are made to the 
onies., 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTaBLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. Se OnteE } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 








BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


N dy, Second Ed 

ow ready, Secon ition, foap., 23 

[[\HE LORD'S BODY, By Greys 
Pornper, Rector of Wyck Risington, “ 


London : SImpKIN, MARSHALL, AND C q 
Hall Court. . DCo.. 4 Stationery 


Just published, 8vo, price 15s, 


ROFOUND PROBLEMS; 
a one ae oe ene. By ~ 
v. GEORGE JAMIESON, B.D., Minis f : 
Charge, Old Machar. ene oe 
ondon : Simpkin, MARSHALL, " i » 
Hall Court. van Oo. 6 Atehtaey 


ISCOUNT 3d in the 1s off the 
Published price of nearly all the i 
Books of the day. Orders by post will receive carefai 
and ag attention. New Christmas Catalogu: 
post-free on application.—BICKERS and soON 1 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. F 


EONARDO DA VINCI ws 
ARCHITECT.—See the BUILDER for this 
week (40; by post 44d; Annual Subscription 19s) ; 
also Illustrations of Carving from Vézelay: the 
Triforium, Westminster; House, Tunbridge ‘ds 
Articles on the Storage of Water—The Aphrodite of 
Cnidus—Architectural Discoveries at Delos; The 
Decorative Treatment of Cupolas (Discussion at the 
Institute ef Architects) ; Picture Exhibitions, &a,—45 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 














the ‘Study of Languages, Painting, Music, &. Home 
comforts.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERR, Villa Beau 
Séjour 3, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. ; 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES, 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 5. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telezraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY atthe College. ' 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, E-q., M.A. 

CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premises, Lindow 
Grove, Alderney Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boardinz school has been conducted there many 
years uvinterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— 
Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 
i ee PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


























“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl] Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


PRIZE. MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 

WHISKY. 

First Prize Meda}, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883, 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 


JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 


“* Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—J uroRsS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa' ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
| fs Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, aud 11s, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





ep EER, UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo ++. £2,500,000 


Capital Paid up... nt oe ove +» 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about #4 ose see _ 875,000 


Other Funds exceed ... ‘die ‘ne «+ 1,000,000 
TotTaL INVESTED ames Urwarps or TWO 
Total Annual Premium Ineome exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 
A 


ND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrice—8 GRA) HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.©. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£0. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCOIS RAVENSOROPT, Manager. 


D & Co.’s3 OWN SAUCE. 














OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| cations MEATS. Also, 





—— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL. _ 
Caleatta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA. Fez COCOA EXTRAOT. 
“* Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


BLAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 
FOR GOUT AND. RHEU MATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few davs, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
ony vital part, 





FRY’S 











£old by all Chemists, at 18:13d and 2¢.9d per box. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackERay, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SHRVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post f; 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ~ 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mal} 
East, 8.W. 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 

the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of 

North-Western Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 

looking hotel gardens, Reduced tariff from Novem. 

ber Ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


"NTERNATION AL 





HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 1884. 
XN OLD MEDAL awarded, 
J FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 


ALT and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and 
BURTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 2L to 31 PANCRAS ROAD, 
‘DO 


sONDON. 
I IST of PRICES to be obtained of all the 
4 Principal Dealers. 


| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Invalids 

distracted by indigestion, and discouraged in 
their search for its remedy, should make a trial of 
this never-ftiling medicine. A lady, long a martyr 
to dyspeptic tortures, writes that Holloway’s Pills 
made her feel as if a burden had been taken off her. 
Her spirits, formerly low, have greatly improved; 
her capricious appetite has given place to healthy 
hunger; her dull, sick headache has departed, and 
gradually so marvellous a change has been effected 
that she is altogether a new creature, and again fit 
for her duties. ‘hese Pills may be administered 
with sifety to the most delicate. They never act 
harshly, nor do they ever induce weakness; they 
rightly direct deranged and control excessive action. 


N ARVELLOUS effects of Dr. 
A LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. Read 
the fullowing, received (this week) from Mr. Jackson, 
M.P.S., 8 anley fquare, Staleybridge :—‘I have sold 
Dr. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS for over 14 
years, and have many times noticed the marvellous 
effects they have had, especialy upon those who have 
been troubled with a wracking cough; they scem to 
act like magic, giving such speedy relief. They are 
also invaluable to public speakers and singers. 
(Signed) W. T. Jacxson.’”’ In Asthma, Consamption, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, 
Phlegm, Pains in the Che:t, Rheumatism, they give 
instant relief,and a rapid cure. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s 14d, 23 94, 4s 6d, and I1s per box, by all 
Druggists. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet Fever, 
and other Diseases. Hminently useful in Constipa- 
tion, Feverishness, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 155 
Holborn, London. a 


MPORTANT.—A Lady wishes to 
dispose of (privately) her complete suite of 
Old English pattern electro-plated spoons and forks. 
All stamped Al quality, never used. The-set com- 
prises one dozen each table and dessert forks, d ssert 
and tea spoons; half-dozen table spoons, four salt, six 
egg, and two mustard spoons, with gilt bowls—66 
pieces in all. To an immediate purchaser the low 
sum of 50s accepted for entire suite; great bargain.— 
Mrs. MACGREGOR, eare of Drallim and Oliver, 
18 Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, E.C., where the 

















plate may be seen, or can be sent on approval 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, from the EARLIEST TIMES to 
the ROYAL INJUNCTIONS of 1535. By James Bass MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer on History and Librarian to St. John’s College. 
Demy 8vo (734 pp.), 12s. 

Part II. FROM the ROYAL INJUNCTIONS of 1535 to the ACCESSION of CHARLES the FIRST. Demy 8yo, 18s. 


A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES of CHEMISTRY. By 


M. M. Partison Moir, M.A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of GREEK MATHEMATICS. By J. Gow, M.A., 


Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MATHEMATICAL and PHYSICAL PAPERS. By Sir W. Thomson, 


LL.D., D.C.L, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Collected from diff-rent Scientific Periodicals 
from May, 1841, to the Present Time. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. IL., 15s. Vol. IIL. in the press. 


SOPHOCLES: The Plays and Fragments, with Critical Notes, Com- 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jess, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo, lis. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of JUSTINIAN’S DIGEST. 


Containing an Account of its Composition and of the Jarists used or referred to therein, together with a full Commentary on one Title 
(de usufructu), by Henry Joun Rosy, M.A., formerly Professor of Jurisprudence, University College, London. Demy 8vo, 183. 


GRADUATI CANTABRIGIENSES: SIVE CATALOGUS exhibens 


nomina eorum quos ab Anno Academico Admissionum MDCCC usque ad octavum diem Octobris MDCCCLXXXIV grada quocunque 
ornavit Academia Cantabrigiensis, e libris subscriptionum desumptus. Cura Henrici Ricwarps Luarp, S. T. P. Coll. SS. Trin. 
Socii atque Academia Registrarii. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


KALILAH and DIMNAH;; or, the FABLES of PILPAT: being an Account 


of their Literary History, together with an Eaglish Translation of the same, with Notes, by [. G. N. Kerru-Fartconer, M.A., Trinity 
College, formerly Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar. hated 8vo. { Nearly ready. 


Important Works now offered at the following reduced prices :— - 








Published at 


 &£ s. d 
SEELEY’S “LIFE of STEIN.” 3 vols. oes me 30 0 48 0 
COPE’S “ ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC.” 3 vols. ... 21 0 31 6 
WILLIS-BUND’S “STATE TRIALS.” 3vols. _... 30 0 46 0 
WORDSWORTH’S “SCHOLZ ACADEMIC” ... 10 6 15 0 
WRIGHT'S “ HISTORY of NEPAL” . Sas 10 6 21 0 





London: ©. J. CLAY and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 








MAecus WARD’S NEW BOOKS for PRESENTS. Next week, crown 8¥0, pp. 417, with Route Map, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LJ OLY LIVING: a Tew) Book of Thoughts from the Works SK ET C HES IN SPA i N 


of Jeremy Taylor. A Selected Page for each day, snpplemented by a Text 
from the Bible, and an Introduction by “the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 16mo, FROM 


cloth, price 2s. 
—— iT La T nl ’ ) 14 AR Pol 
EROES of AMERICAN DISCOVERY. By N. D’Anvers, NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 
Author of “ Heroes of South African Discovery.” with Sixteen Full-page 
Illustrations, anda large number of sm: aller cuts. Crown Evo, cloth extra, price 5s. By JOHN LOMAS. 
HE BOUDOIR TABLE BOOK: a Daily Record of Birth- 


days and otber Events. Ato, cloth extr: Ta, stamped goldand colour, »Pr ice 103 6d. 














- CoyteNTS :—Introduction—l. San Sebastiau and’ Azpeitia -2. Burgos and 
NORGET-ME-NOT. A Register of Aanivenieies ond Birth- Valladolid—3. Zamora and Salamanca—4. Avila—5. Madrid—6. Segovia—7. La 
deys, with Selections from the Poets. Every page pr inted in colour and Granjaand El Escorial—8, Toledo—9. Cérdoba—10. Sevilla—L1. Jerez and Cadiz 


decorated with Designs of Forget-me-nots in the natural colour, Blue cloth, blue ¢ ie re r : 
edges, price 23 64; or in limp French morocco, gilt line and lettering, gilt edges, —12. Gibraltar and Tangiers—I13. Granada i. Jativa and Valencia—15. Tarra 
price 3s ¢d, gona—16, Barcelona—17. Montserrat to Lérida—18. Zaragoza and Tudela—1l9 
Bilbao to Oviedo—20. Leon and Santiazo—Index 
wears Sin a-NAME. A Birthday Book of Christian ; 
Names, their Origin and Mesning. Arranged alphabetically, with ** All those readers who are willing to qualify themselves for the journey by a 
Appropriat e quotations, 1émo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. little doffing of self, pride, and national prejudice, and by a sufficient desire to 


——_—_—___—— study reverently a country and a people that have undergone, probably, greater 


7 vicissitudes than any other country and people upon the e arth, I would invite to 
ERRY THOUGHTS. . A Boric birsog with Selections accompany me upon a ramble over the chief places of interest in the Peninsula.” 
s, 32 3; 


morocco, gilt line and lettering, gilt edges, price 1s 61, 
MARCUS WARD & CO., Limited, Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
as 5 S rn : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


Second Edition, jnst pubtieieed price 6s, crown 8yo, om 
ALLIRRHOE and FAIR ROSAMUND.| ——— 
By Micwarn Frep. 2 vols. demy Svo, recently published, with Index, cloth, price 21s. 
London: G. BELL and Son. Clifton: J. BakER and Son. 
‘So instinct with the immutable attributes of poetry.”’—Saturday Revier. C R E E D Ss 0 F T H E D A Y > 


“on sounds like the ring of a new voice.”—Spectator. 


“Very striking.”—Atheneum. Or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. 
‘ Fresh gift of song, a picturesque and vivid style.’’—Academy. - KE. 
Ms ;: nt Oa can write as follows ought to do something.’ i all Muil Gazette. By HENRY CO 7 
‘Airy freshness and bloom.”—Scotsman. “This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and 
ss All reviews have been long and complete. 1 ai ahamnasiven* **_Contemporary Review. 
Just published, price 1s each “A very able book. It is well written and eminently fair.”"—Modern Review. 


TNHE A B C GUIDE to PHYSICAL ‘GEOGRAPHY, for “ We cannot call to mind another book in the English !anguage where the argu- 
the Instruction and Diversion of Young Folk. Also, SHORES, BARS. ments against revealed and natural religion are so compactly given.”’—Tubl et. 
BANKS, and DELTAS. “ A successful attempt to define every important school of modern thought.” — 


_London : THomas Youna, 36 Kensington High Street, and all Booksellers, Sun, New York. a , , ae 
—-- “The general description of the Evolution theory is masterly in its completo- 


R EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” | ness.”"—Church Review. RO Tee 
. Price 2s 6d each “Its style will fascinate all who read it.’""—Nation, New York. 
A S E § for B ? NDtiN 6 “An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the 


oe teas 
a —scorsman. 
Price 23 6d each, day 


May be hs @ et a : : 
Te tig Bow tnd 7 yeaa ala London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXX. Price 23 61. 
CONTENTS. 
Tur Waters oF HERCULES.—Part V. 
LiFe IN A DrUSE VILLAGE. 
RONSARD: ON THE CHOICE OF 1S TOME. 
Dorotuy: AN INTERLUDE. 
Joun WYCLIFFE: HIS LiFr aND WORE. 


Tue COMMERCIAL ExPLoITS OF A COMMERCIAL 
CABINET. 


UNDER A GREEN Boveu. 

Tue Rigut Hon, Jonn WILson Crorer.—Concluiion. 
Tue Crisis. 

InDEx. 


By J.P. M. 


Witiram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthly, price Half-2-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror DECEMBER. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF BERLIN. By Professor Rudolph 
Gneist. 

A FaiTrHLEss Worip. By Frances Power Ccbhe. 

WouRzBURG AND Vienna. II. By Emi'e de Laveleye. 

Tue HIGHLAND LAND AGITATION. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Tue Crown OF THORNS THAT BeppEep. By Richard 
Heath. 

ANCIENT PALESTINE AND MopERN Exploration. By 
Captain ©. R. Conder, R.L. 

Tue FrperaTION MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. By 
Mrs. Baker. 

FRANCE AND CHINA, 
K.C.B. 








By Sir Rutherford Alcock, 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
. Mopern History. By Canon Creighton. 
II. Art. By Harry Quilter. 
III, EcciesrasticaL History. By Professor G,. 
. Stokes. 
IV. Generat LITERATURE. 


IspISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Sixpence monthly. 
UNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE 
P 6 for YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by H. K. F. 
GATTY. A NEW VOLUME BEGAN with the 
NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Tur Srory oF a SNOWDROP. 
Balcarres. 
HistoricaL ALLUSIONS To Tennis. By C. and E. 
Jourdain. 
A Srrance Company.—Chap. 2. 


Maequoid. 
Words and Music by Alfred 


By Lidy Lindsay of 


By Katharine 8, 


CuristTMAs CAROL. 
Scott Gatty. 

Aut Aone. By A. Walton. 

THe Countess OF BucHayn. 
**Wiunie’s Difficulties.” 

WHERE ro THE OLp YEARS GO? Written and Illus- 
trated by Richard André, 

LETTERS FROM A LITTLE GarpeN.—II. By J. H. 
Ewing, Author of “ Jackanapes.” 

Tre Baroness OLGA. By Mary E. Hallah. 

HAtTcHARDS, 157 Piccadilly, W. 


Now sent, DECEMBER PART, price 1s. 


TFXHE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edit:d by Rev. J. S. Exerr, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Krxepom oF Gop. 
By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
Tur First CHaprer To THE Romans. 
By J. Morison, D.D. 
TRE MAN OF =. 
By P. J. Gloag, D.D. 
SIvpIEs In JOEL. 
By Rev, R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B. 
Tue Lirerary REcORD. FOREIGN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, 


By tue Author of 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Crark. London: KEGan 
Pav Ly TRENCH, and Co. 
DECEMBER 1. Is 6d, 
CHURCH 


ee FOREIGN 
CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
. IN MemMorIAM—MrRs. HILL, OF ATHENS. 
St. JAMES THE GREATER IN SPAIN. 
. EXCOMMUNICATION OF MONSIGNORE SAVARESE AND 
Count Henry DI CAMPELLO. 
. Beyscuiaa’s *fOLp CATHOLICISM.” 
. THe ‘ DevTscHER MERKUR.” 
>, DOLLINGER’S POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SPAIN. 
. EpucaTIon In GERMANY FOR ENGLISH PTtPILs. 
. THE PORTE AND THE PATRIARCHATE. 
©, Curcr. By an Italian. 
10, SHort CHRONICLES For THREE MONTHS, 
il. Notices. 
12, THe ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


Rivinectons, Waterloo Place, London. 
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“* Certainly since Mr. Lewis Carrol gave us ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more 
charming fairy tale than these vdventures of Effie.” 
—Bookseller. 

In fancy cloth, with gilt edge-, elegant, 5s, post free. 


FFIE and her STRANGE 
ACQUAINTANCES: a very curious Story, 
almost true. By the Rey. Joun Crorrs, Author of 
**Flowers with Roots.” 
FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: Alle- 
gories and Sermons for Children, 2s 6d, fancy cloth. 
“Quite model addresses,’’—Guardian. 
Chester: PEILLIPSON and GOLDER. 











— 


THE NEW NOVELs, 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The CARDICS. By William 


GEORGE WATERS. 83 vols. 


CYCLAMEN. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “* Gentianella,” &¢. 3 vols, 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the 


Rev. W. O. Periz, Author of “ Tay.” He 


RALPH RAEBURN. By John 


BERWICK Harwoop. 3 vols, 


LOVE and MIRAGE. 


By M. 
BETHAM-Epwarps. 2 vols. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


. i Author of “Donovan.” Second and Cheap 
SHORTHAND, EIGHTEENTH Edition, 1 vol., 6s. 
EDITION 


This day is pablished. in 1 vol. post 8y0, 33, cloth. HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
CHINA. Now ready, price 1s, post free. <0 


oe, ee 
YSTEM i YD. Ki te h 
8 “2 ar a BSERVATIONS on CHINA: with 
Special reference to Chine-e Colonisation, the 


Edition, Revised and Edited by W. B. Gurney and 
Sons, with additional instructions for learners and 

French, the Opium Question, and British Colonies, 
By FoRTESCUE Fox, M.B. 


new plates. 
EpwarpD Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MR, HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLETS. 
Paper covers, 1s; or in cloth, better paper, 2s 6d. 
THE MAN versus THE STATE. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Also a New Edition. Price 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF M. COMTE: 
REASONS FOR DISSENTING FROM IT. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


(Republished from The Ouse’ ition of the Sciences, 
c., 1864 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London and Edinburgk, 


NEW BOOK by Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
THE IDEAS OF THE APOSTLE 
PAUL. 

Translated into their Molern Equivalents, 

Price 53; to be had for 3s net, or 33 61 post-free, till 
December Sist. 


Address, Miss PHILPOT, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 


GURNEY’S 








London: ButtTerwortn’s, 7 Fleet Street, her 
Majesty’s Law Publishers. 








HEAL AND SON 


BEDSTEADS. BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10: 6d, PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48, | DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
BEDDING. SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING | the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, | ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 12s, 
3 ft. 28s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
3 ft. 203., makes a most comfortable Bed, and BASY C CHAIRS ‘ROM 35s. 
cannot be surpassed at the price. GOOSE COUCHES from 75s. 
DOWN QUILTS, from 1s. BLANKETS, 2 yds. | WRITING TABLES from 253, 
by 2} yds., 103 per pair. OCCASIUNAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE LIST OF BEDDING, FREE BY POST, 





195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I $ A f rtai 
dealers making ae ae a poe EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to eaution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-~-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


sm Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Ketail by Dealers in Sauces einai the World. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION. 
THE SPECIAL NUTRIMENT 
IN CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, ec. 


By its use Strength and Weight are quickly restored and maintained and the Appetite improved. 
PANCREATIC EMULSION has been for the last 20 years recognised by the 
Medical Profession as the 


SPECIAL NUTRIMENT for Persons suffering from or having a tendency to 
CONSUMPTION, WASTING, &c. Bottles, 2s 6d, 5s, and 8s each. 


SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London. 
And of Chemists i in all parts of the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


O!INNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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__ 
WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready at all Librar‘es, in 3 vols. 


REAT PORTER SQUARE : 8 Mystery. By B. L. Farjeon, 
“The House of White Shadows,” &c. 
TF cy cares Ue, "Tics von int ietinn wth 
i ly a dry page in the . It has been put together with re- 
NE ingenuity and As interest is thoroughly maintained...... (Mr. Farjeon] 
ee iains himself the Jast and best of a long line of story-tellers cescended, 
aek Mr. Wilkie Collins, from Defoe.” 


This day, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
JOHN FORD: a Novel. By Frank Barrett, Author of 
“ Folly Morrison,” &c. 
Just ready, in 2 vols., with a Portrait of the Author. 


LEAVESfrom the LIFE of aSPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ining Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Beranger, Prince Pierre Bono- 
prog | de Cassagnac, Alexander Dumas, Charles Dickens, Gambetta, Tom 
ood, John Mitchell, Montbard, Victor Noir, Edmond O'Donovan, Father 
Prout, Henri Rochefort, Raoul Rigault, George Augustus Sala, Thackeray, 
Thiers, Mark Twain, &c. By Joun Avuaustus O’SHEA. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 











CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. 


GALLENGA, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 283. 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its 


Origin to the Death of Racive. By Freperick Hawkins. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


283, 


The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the 


LAND LAWS. By Professor Buackie. Crown 8yvo. [December 5th. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain the 
Hon. D. A. Bincuam, Author of ‘‘ Marriages of the Bonapartes.’’ 3 vols. 
demy 8vo0, 42s. 

“Captain Bingham has accomplished the very acceptable work of selecting 
from this mass of material such letters as possess the greatest general interest, 
and such documents as throw light on the character of one of the most remark- 
able men the world has known.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NEW NOVELS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr, Isaaos,”’ “To Leeward,” “ A Roman Singer,” &e. 
2 vols. crown 8,0, 12s. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
FAST and LOOSE. By Arruvr Grirriris, 
Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Newgate.’’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


From POST to FINISH. By Haw zey Swarz, 


Author of “* Breezy Laugton,” ‘‘ Hard Lines,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
: [ December 6th. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





PUBLISHED BY WALTER SMITH (late Mozley). 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS SELECTED from 
PUBLISHED SERMONS of the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ Church, and Regius Professor of Hebrew. With a Preface by the Rev. 
> 4 Witson, Vicar of Rownhams, and Canon of Salisbury. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


READINGS from the WRITINGS of JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., and the Rev. E. B, Pusry, D.D. Selected and Arranged by 
C.M.8. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


The DAISY CHAIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled 
from the Writings of CHARLOTTE M. Yonar. Square 16mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
“The binding is remarkable—even in these days of good bindings—for its 
perfectly chaste and elegant design.”—Literary Churchman. 


LETTERS on DAILY LIFE. By Elizabeth M. 


SEWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The SERVICE of the KING. By Caroline M. Hallett, 
Author of ‘‘ Rest by the Way,’’ &c. 1Smo, cloth, ls. 


“TIP-CAT.” By the Author of “Laddie” and 
“Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘* We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘Laddie.’ In this un- 
assuming ret genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of human and 
raped children’s nature are displayed, together with a delightful style.’’— 

imes, 


“Tt is natural and human, and may be read with pleasure from first line to 
last.”"—Saturday Review, 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the MONTHLY 
PACKET for 1884. Edited by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ Demy 
8vo, in Coloured Wrapper, with Frontispiece, price 2s, post free. 


MONTHLY PACKET STORIES. Being the 


Christmas Numbers for 1881, 1882, 1883. Edited by CuarntottE M. Yonce. 
Bound in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


London: WALTER SMITH, 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. NELSON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


CLASSIC STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 
The WANDERINGS of HNEAS and the FOUNDING 


of ROME. By Cuartes Henry Hanson, Author of “The Siege of Troy 
and the Wanderings of Ulysses,’ kc. Post 8vo, with 62 Illustrations, clot 
extra, gilt edges, 43, 
Already published, uniform with the above. 
CHAUCER’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 4s. 
OLD GREEK STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. 4s. 
STORIES of the DAYS of KING ARTHUR. 4s. 





NEW TALE by the Hon. Mrs. GREENE. 
On ANGELS’ WINGS; or, the Story of Little Violet of 


Edelsheim. By the Hon. Mrs. Grrenr, Author of ‘‘ The Grey House on th: 
Hill,” &c. Crown &vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth extra, 53. 
NEW WORK by ACHILLES DAUNT. 
In the LAND of the MOOSE, the BEAR, and the BEAVER: 
Adventures in the Forests of the Athabasca. By the Author of, and forming 


a Sequel to, ‘‘The Three Trappers.’”” Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 3s 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY for YOUNG FOLKS. By Mrs. C. 
C. CampseLt. With numerous Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post 8vo, in 
elegant binding, with 56 Illustrations, cloth extra, gold and colours, 3s 6d 

“* Evidently the result of years of research on the part of the Author. The 
chapters are arranged according to the latest and most advanced systems...... The 
book is thoroughly entertaining.’’—Saturday Review, 





YOUNG LADY’S LIBRARY. 
MINE OWN PEOPLE. By Louisa M. Gray, Author 


of “ Nelly’s Teachers,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
* A wholesome, suggestive, and wisely stimulating book for young women.” 


neuinaen — 





NEW TALE for BOYS. 
READY and WILLING; or, Guy Power’s Watchword. 


By Miss Horxins. Small crown 8yo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 
** An interesting tale for boys. To be ‘ Ready and Willing’ for every call of duty 
is the life motto of an orphan lad.” 








BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
With Designs by Eminent Artists. 
, . 

NEARER, MY GOD, to THEE. The Favourite Hymn. 

By Saran Flower ApAms. With 15 Illustrations, and a Memorial Sketch of 

oo by H. L. L, Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 

s 6d. 

ROCK of AGES. The Favourite Hymn. 


M. Toptapy. 
by 


By Augustus 

With 16 Illustrations, and a Memorial Sketch of the Author, 

H.L. L. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s 6d, 
Already publi-hed, uniform with the above. 


ABIDE with ME. The Favourite Hymn. 1s 6d. 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR GIFT. 
THOUGHTS for SUNRISE. Daily Morning Texts and 


Morning Hymns. Beautifully illuminated. Ribbon style. 1s. 
Each opening contains an Illuminated Text with appropriate Hymn. 








NEW TEMPERANCE TALES. 


FRED TURNER'S FRIENDS: a Temperance Tale. By 
the Rev. E. N. Hoar, M.A., Author of ‘“* Heroism in Humble Life.””’ With 
Frontispiece, large fcap. Svo, cloth extra, 1s 6d. 

OUT of the DEPTHS: a Temperance Tale. By the Rev. 


W. Evans Darby. Large feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 1s 6d. 


‘ PRETTY PRESENT for CHILDREN. 
The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of PICTURES and 


STORIES for 1885. Small 4to, profusely illustrated, handsome Pictorial 
Boards, ls. 





NEW STORY for BOYS. 
AFTER YEARS: a Story of Trials and Triumphs. 


the Author of, and forming a Sequel to, “Culm Rock.” 
illustrations, cloth extra, 2:. 


By 


Feap. 8vo, with 





COMPLETE NOVELTY.—BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


Combining a Selection of Landscape Views of well-known English and Scot- 

tish Scenery, with various Complimentary Mottoes. 
Beautifully printed in Chromo-Lithography on Handsome Cards with gilt edges. 

Fifteen Sorts, each 61. 
Scenes. Mottoes. 
The Needles, Isle of Wight............... Wishing you a Happy Christmas. 
Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight...... With many Loving Wishes for Christma:. 
The Silver Strand, Loch Katrine...... Wishing you a Merry Christmas. 
Loch Lomond, from Mt. Misery ...... To one and all a Happy Christmas. 
Elizabeth Castle, Jersey ..............0066 Wishing you a Happy New Year. 
. Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh............Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. . 


D> Ot CO DO 











7. In the Pass of the Trossachs............ With the Best Wishes of the Season. 
8. Princes Street, Edinburgh ........ ....With the Compliments of the Season, 
9, Ben Lomond, from near Luss .Many Happy Returns of the Day. 
10. The Corbiére Rocks, Jersey .. .With Affectionate Wishes, 
11. Loch Lomond................++ .++..-With Kindest Wishes. 
12. East and West Cowes, Isle ght...Best Wishes to Thee and Thine. 
13. Edinburgh, from the Calton Hill ...Best Wishes to Thee and Thine. 
14. New Town,Edinburgh,from theCastleWith Many Loving Wishes. 
15. Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine ............... To my Friend, with Hearty and Loving 


Greetings. 








*¢ NELSON'S ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOK LIST POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 





THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; 
YORE. 


EDINBURGH and NEW 
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NOTICE. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 
EDMUND YATESS 
RECOLLECTIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES 


is ready this day, at all Booksellers. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Yates’s volumes are not only in their way a 
masterpiece, excellently written, whether as regards 
taste or literary style, with their component parts 
admirably arranged, the product at once of an ex- 
ceedingly clever man, wielding a practised and artistic 
pen ; they are the product also of a kindly, courteous, 
and considerate nature, strong and impetnous, but 
sympathetic even to tenderness.” 

ATHENZUM. 

“Mr. Yates has had a larger share of experience 
than falls to the lot of most men...... He could write a 
key to Thackeray’s novels, and one vannot help wish- 
ing that he would. He has always plenty of stories 
on hand, and he tells them cleverly, His experiences 
in what he calls Bohemia are varied and curious.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The power and distinctness of Mr. Yates’s own 
momory act as a spur upon his reader’s...... His took 
is singularly rich in memories, not only of men who 
are gone, but of the world that has gone with them— 
that old Bohemia of which for us Warrington and 
Pendennis are the ideal inhabitants, and poor Captain 
Costigan and Shandon perhaps the real, Mr, Yates’s 
volumes are a bright and lively record of fifty years 
passed in much-hard work and hearty pleasure, shared 
by as many and as staunch friends as any man need 


wish for.” 
GRAPHIC. 

“Mr. Yates’s two volumes are among the most in- 
teresting ana entertaining of recent years. His book 
is singularly entertaining, it is also extremely kindly.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

“Charming pictures of the home of his infancy...... 

very engaging...... genuine talent.” 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C. H. 


D. Stocker. 3 vols. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and 


the NORTHERN SEA. By Mary Lrinsgi11, 
Author of “Tales of the North Riding,” &. 3 





vols. 

*‘ This story has the braving freshness of the region 
in which its scene is laid. The scent of the heather 
seems to pervade these pages, so graphic is the picture 
of rural life that they contain, The characters, too, 
are strongly marked ; each and all bear a distinctly 
original stamp......There are some really powerful 
scenes in this book. Foremost among them is to be 

laced the rescue of the survivors of the sunken ship 
oy the crew of the lifeboat in the tecth of a frightful 
storm.”—Morning Post. 


ELLEN MIDDLETON. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘‘ Too Strange 
not to be True,’’ &. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


PERIL. By Jessie Fothergill, 
Author of ‘“ Probation,’’ “ Kith and Kin,’ 
“The Wellfields,”’ &c. 

‘A novel far above the average, The story is 
cleverly and concisely told, and the authoress holds 
the thread of her narrative well in hand from 
beginning toend. ‘ Peril’ is undoubtedly one of the 
best works yet produced by the authoress,’’— Vanity 
Fair. 

*‘ This novel is essentially a study of character, and 
from that point of view an admirable one.”— 
Guardian, 


The WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. 


“If the anonymous author of the ‘White Witch’ 
had pursued any other vocation than that of litera- 





CHATTERBOX THE 
FOR 1884. 


| 

| 

It will be gratifying. to Hundreds of Thousands | 

of our Readers to hear that their old favourite | 

CHATTERBOX is sold by Tens of Thousands in the | 
United States of America, Oanada, Australia, and the 

other Colonies ; and that it is described in America | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


PRI 
FOR BOYS AND GIRIs. ’ 


With THE PRIZE, No. I., for JANUARY 1885, 
price One Penny, is given a highly finished 
COLOURED PICTURE, “A Morning Meal? 

This contains Two Coloured Pictures, 
The Volume for 1884 is full of 
HIGH-CLASS COLOURED PICTURES, 


P Numerous Engravings on Wood, and Stori 
CHATTERBOX is sold in Monthly Parts, ina | Poetry for Children. tories and 
Wrapper, price Threepence. Th : f the Vols. i 
CHATTERBOX issold in Annual Volumes, price *+"° Price 0 e Vols. is 1s 2d each, IMnstrated 
e A + | Wrapper ; 1s 6d Pictorial Binding ; 2s cloth . 
33; and 5s in cloth, richly | A “ g5 oth ; 
With PART I, for SANUARY. 1986. 3 | aaa ee 
With PA -» for JAN : » is given 2) THE VOLUMES FORM A VE ' 
highly finished COLOURED PICTURE, “A Day in GIFT-BOOK FOR THE ScAsOR ACTIVE 
the Country.” an! 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., | London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and C0, 
2 Paternoster Buildings. 2 Paternoster Buildings, : 


THE 


4 ve = — and most widely circulated book in | 

the world.” 

CHATTERBOX is rold in Weekly Numbers, | 
rice One Halfpenny. 








LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., his Grace the LORD ARCHBISHOP of 
DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TrustEEs.—LORD HOUGHTON, EARL of CARNARVON, EARL of ROSEBERY, 

Commitrer.—Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B., F. W. Burton, Esq., Ven, Archdeacon Chestham, J. ¢ 
Conybeare, Esq., H. R. Droop, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, H. W. Freeland, Eaq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
F. Harrison, Esq., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, 
Dr. Munk, Rev. Mark Pattison, F. Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. R. Romanes, EKsq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., 
and Leslie Stephen, Esq. . 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue (1875), price 16s; to Members, 

12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 58; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor Use and for Travellers, 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


GRANT’S 
A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with choice Brandy, 


TONIC 
LIQUEURS.|GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac. 
Sold by a!l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &o. 
Manufacturers, T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone; a:.d 22 Walbrook, City, 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 











SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION: 








KINAHAN’S ; 

| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 

| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





PEAR QS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 
Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 


England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balins for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








ture, she would decidedly have mistaken her v ; 
for she was as unerringly born to make her mark in 
the world of fiction as Cesar was to conquer worlds.” 
—Whitehall Review. 

“To all lovers of high-class sensation fiction, in 
which the social influence is well preserved, we com- 
mend the charming ‘White Witch.’’’—St. Stephen’s 
Review. 

By HECTOR MALOT. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of NO 


RELATIONS. By Hecror Manor. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, in red cloth, 6s. 


The DEWY MORN. By Richard 


Jerreries, Author of “‘ Red Deer,” &e, 2 vols, 
crown 8yvo. 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. B 


Lady MarGaretT MaAsenpre, Author of “ The 
Tarn of the Tide,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
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yessRs. LONGMANS AND (0.5 LIST. 





NEW WORK BY LADY BRASSEY. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 


AND 


THE “ROARING FORTIES ;” 


oR FOURTEEN THOUSAND MILES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’ IN 1883 
By Lady BRASSEY, 


Author of ‘‘ A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam,’ ” &c. 


With 202 Dlustrations by R. T. Pritchett, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson and 
J. D. Cooper, and Track Chart and Eight Maps drawn and engraved by E. Weller. 

EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, printed on large paper, the Illustra. 
tions being printed on India paper and mounted. Price Three Guineas and a Half 
(only 250 copies printed). 

LIBRARY EDITION, containing the whole of the Illustrations, Maps, &e., that 
appear in the Edition de Luxe, 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 





COMPLETION of Mr. FROUDE’S LIFE of CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON. From 1834 


to his Death, in 1881. By Jamzs A. Froupe, M.A, 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait 
engraved on Steel, price 32s, 





NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 


MUCH DARKER DAYS. By Huge 


Lonaway, Author of ‘‘ Scrawled Black,” &c, Fcap. 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 


ei A 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “* VICE VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other TALES. 


By F. Anstey, Author of ‘Vice Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier and Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. By ANDREW Lane, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. 
Crown 8vo, with 15 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 

“Mr, Lang handles these abstruse subjects with a lightness and gracefulness 
of touch which makes the essays charming reading, even for those who are not 
profoundly versed in the plastic mysteries of comparative philology.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of ‘ Véra,” ‘‘ Blue Roses,” &c. With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo, 21s. 
*,* An account is given in this volume of the picturesque aspects, past history, 
legends, and worthies of the French Riviera, from Fréjus to Mentone. 


ABOVE the SNOW-LINE : Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1880. By Ciinton Dent, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. With 2 Engravings by Edward Whymper, and an Illustration 
by Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STRAY SHOTS; Political, Military, 


Economical, and Social. By Sir Epwarp SvLuivan, Bart. 8vo, 10s 6d, 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES in 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By StkEPHEN 
DowELL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue, 4 vols, Svo, £2 83. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By Rosert CrawrorD, M.A., &c. With a Map, and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E, Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.”—Daily News, 
“His experiences were often exciting and dangerous, and his story never flags,” 
Contemporary Review. 
“A capital volume of deseription and travel.”’—Globe. 
“Whole pages of description and incident which would uot disgrace the pen of 
Mayne Reid.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


ASALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By George 


Hats, Author of ‘‘ Sir Guy de Guy,” &c, With a Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne, Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Miss INGELOW’S POEMS. New Edition, 


Reprinted with Additional Matter from the Twenty-third and Sixth Editions 
of the Two Volumes respectively. In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with two Vignettes, 
price 12s, cloth; or 24s, bound in morocco by Rivitre. 








MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY 
ART. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified 


in Works of Art; with that of His Types, St. John the Baptist, and other 
Persons of the Old and New Testament. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
JAMESON, continued and completed by Lady EASTLakr. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. 2 vols. equare crown 8vo0, with 31 Etchings and 281 Wood Engravings, 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 


With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 


Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 2ls. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK 


B E C K E 7 
By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo, 63. {Ready Dec. 9th 


Now ready, in 7 vols. extra feap. 8vo, 5s each. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A NEW COLLECTED EDITION. 
In 7 vols. extra feap. 8vo, 5s each volume. 


A Limited Number of Copies are printed on best Hand-made paper. This 
Edition is sold only in Sets, at the rate of 10s 6d per volame. 


Vol. I. Early Poems. Vol. Il. Lucretius: and other 
Poems. Vol. Ill. Idylls of the King. Vol. IV. Tho 
Princess; and Maud. Vol. V. Enoch Arden; and In 
Memoriam. Vol. VI. Queen Mary; and Harold. 
Vol. VII. Ballads: and other Poems. - 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW STORY by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


MISS5 BRETHERT ON. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 


RAMONA: a Story. 
By HELEN JACKSON. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLES KINGSTON’S AUNT. 


By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW BOOK by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The MESSAGES of the BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Booksof the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, 

D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity Cellege, Cambridge; Archdeacon and 

Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8yo, 14s. 
NEW BOOK by the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 

BRIEF THOUGHTS and MEDIATIONS on 
SOME PASSAGES in HOLYSORIPTURE. By Ricwarp Cupyevix TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

NEW BOOK by CANON WESTCOTT. 


NOTES on the ORDINAL. By Brooke Foss 


Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity inthe University of Cambridge, 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8yo. [Just ready. 
NEW BOOK by the BISHO ~ of SYDNEY. 
FIRST WORDS in AUSTRALIA. Sermons 


preached in April and May, 1834. B; Aurm p Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Sydney, Metropolita: cf Nev ‘outh Wales, and Primate of 
Australia and Tasmania. Crown 5vo, 5:. 


the late Rev. JOHN SERVICE, D.D. 


SERMONS. By the late John Service, D.D., 


Minister of Hyndland Established Church, Glasgow, Author of “Salvation 
Here and Hereafter,” &c. With Prefatory Notice and Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, 4s 6d each, 
MR. ISAACS. | DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. 
STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret 


de Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bellaise. By Cuartotre M. Yonex, Author 
of “The Heir of Redclyffe.”” With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 
8v0, 6s. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. New Volumes. 
18mo, paper covers, 1s each ; or, together in one vol., cloth, 2s 6d. 
the 


OXFORD, DICTIONARY of 
CAMBRIDGE, DICTIONARY of the 


UNIVERSITY of, 
UNIVERSITY of. 


A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. See 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 302, for 


DECEMBER, Pricels. Contains :— 
Freepom.: By Lord Tennyson. THE CROKER PaPERs. 
SryLte anv Miss AUSTEN. Hewry Fawcett: In Memoriam. By 
Prorirt anv Loss at OxForD, Leslie Stephen. 
Nores on Porutar ENGLISH. BORROUGHDALE OF BORROUGHDALE 
Over THE Rocky Mountarys sy tur| Chaps. ILL., TV. (Conclusion. 
CanaviaNn Paciric Line ry 1834. REVIEW OF THE MonrTa. 

















DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with Nearly One 
Hundred Illustrations. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


Containing Contributions by J. Comyns Carr, Austin Dobson, Acchi- 
bald Forbes, R. Pollock, Hugh Conway, Richmond Jefferies, 


R. Villiers, Mary Mather, W. E. Norris, Bernard H. Becker, Miss 
Keary, and Henry James. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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| KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, axp CO2S | CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S Lisp, 


LIST. 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY, | 


DECEMBER, 1884. 2s 6d. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION FROM AN AUSTRALIAN Pont OF ViEW. By John Douglas 
(late Prime Minister of Queensland). 

Tue EXPANSION OF GERMANY. By George Baden-Powell, C.M.G. 

Miss ANDERSON’s JULIET. By the hight Hon. the Karl of Lytton. 

Tue ProposreD NEw CATHEDRAL FOR LIVERPOOL. By James Fergusson. 

Tur Buack Drath in East AnGuia. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

PROPORTIONAL versus MAJORITY REPRESENTATION. By Albert Grey, M.P. 

ENGLISH SONGS: ANCIENT AND MopERN. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

Mission WoMEN. By Lady George Hamilton. 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN Emigration. By H. M. Hyndman. 

Tue Democratic Victory In AMERICA. By Wm. Henry Hurlber . 

CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL Finance. By Edward Clarke, Q.C., Ni. P. (With a 
Memorandum by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.) 


Next week, price ls. 


The CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY: a Tale 


of the Latin Quarter. By the AvrHor of “ My Ducats anp My Davaurter.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ORIGIN of CULTIVATED PLANTS. 
By ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, 


[INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
With 31 Illustrations, Eighth Edition, Re-modelled and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The NEW CHEMISTRY. By Josiau 


Parsons Cooxr, Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard 
University. [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Second Edition, with 5 Maps and Appendices, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the KINGDOM of 


IRELAND from the EARLIEST TIMES to the UNION with GREAT 
BRITAIN. By CuarLes GEoRGE WALPOLE. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. By Daniet PinGeon, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author 
of “ An Engineer's Holiday.” 
** His book abounds in information with regard to several of the lead‘ng in- 
dustries of the districts which he visited, and of the social life which prevails in 
them,’’—Saturday Revieut 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 61. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 


[THE ParcuMeEnNT LIBRARY. 


With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment 
antique, or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15s. 


The THOUGHTS of BLAISE PASCAL. 


Translated from the Text of M. AuausTE Mo.intieEr, by C. Kegan Pavt, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The WISH to BELIEVE. A Discussion 


concerning the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable man should undertake 
Religious Inquiry. By W1LFRIp Warp. 


Dr. SAMUEL COX'S NEW WORK. 
BALAAM: an Exposition and a Study. By 


og Samvex Oox, D.D., Author of “Salvator Mundi,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
clo 8. 
' Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FRANK LEWARD. Edited by Cuas. Bampton. 


** Besides much curious information, useful lessons of endurance and self- 
control are to be learnt from the perusal of this book, which treatsof many 
subjects of general interest.’’"—Morning Post, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GARMAN and WORSE: a Norwegian Novei. 


By ALEXANDER L, KIELLAND, Authorised Translation by W. W. KETTLEWELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


FAIR ITALY: the Riviera and Monte Carlo. 


Comprising a Tour through North and South ag | and Sicily, with a Short 
Account of Malta. By W. Core DEVEREUX, R.N., F.R.G.S. 

“The author makes no pretensions to an ambitious literary style, but he writes 
pleasantly about things that interest the public generally. Indeed, he seems to 
have quite a remarkable knack of hitting upon the right subject. ”— Graphic. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VAGABUNDULI LIBELLUS. By Jonn 


Apprineton Simonps, Author of ‘* Animi Figura,’ ‘‘ Many Moods,” &c. 

“Tf ot had been wanted, where none surely was necessary, that Mr. 
Symonds is a very true poe’, this volume would provide it; and if any reader 
entertained a doubt that the po oet is a thinker of extraordinary keeuness and 
subtlety, all misgiving on that head must now for ever be dissipated.’’—Academy. 


Mr. J. W. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. ‘ 


The LOG o’ the ‘NORSEMAN.’ By J. W. 


Grupart-SmiTH, Author of “The Loves of Vandyck.’’ Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


New Edition, Revised, small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


HERODIAS: a Dramatic Poem. By J. C. 
HeEyYwoop. 


“ Everywhere yay is or peng and everywhere strength. It is a work full 





of the fresh the dreams, and the earnestness of youth.”— 
Pror. ©, C. pace 

Crown &vo, cloth, 53. 
MIDAS. By the late Wiii1am Forster, Author 


of “The Weir-Wolf,” “ The Brothers,’’ &. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN : a Tragedy in Six Acts. By 


M. L, TyLer. 


J | PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


LONDON : 








Sir EDWARD REED’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, handsome cloth, 25s. 


THE STABILITY OF SHIPs. 


By Sir E. J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.8., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations and Tables. 


GEOLOGY, A MANUAL Of, 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., late of the University of Oxford, 
Edited by ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F. R. §., of the British Museum, late Paley. 
tologist to the G 2ological Survey of Great Britain ; . 
And HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor of Geography i in King’s 
College, London. 
In 8vo, with numerous Tables and Plates of Characteristic Fossils, 


PART. I now ready, handsome cloth, price 18s, 
~~ GEOLOGY and PALAZSONTOLOGY. By Prof, SEELEY, 
PART II. in January. 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY and PALAZONTOLOGY. By R 
Erueriner, F.R.S. . 
Each Part Complete and Sold Separately. 





Now ready, Vol. I., 18s. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (A TEXT-BOOK OF), 


Including Histology and Microscopical Anatomy. With Special Reference to 
Practical Medicine. 
By Prof. LANDOIS, of Greifswald. 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by WM. STIRLING, M.D., S&,D,, 
Reg. Prof, Insts. of Med., University of Aberdeen. 


Handsome cloth, royal 8vo, with very numerous Illustrations. 
[Part II. in Feb. 1885, 








Now ready, for General Readers. 


MAMMALIAN DESCENT: the Hunterian 
Lectures for 1884, 

By W. K. PARKER, F.R.8., Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons. 

Adapted for Non-Scientific Readers. With Illustrations, handsome cloth, 10s 6d, 








Cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 
FROM SOURCE TO SEA; 
or, Gleanings about Rivers in Many Fields. 
By W. POWELL JAMES, M.A., Author of ‘' Guesses at Purpose in Nature.” 


‘“*THE MOST ACCEPTABLE OF GIFT-BOOKS.” 





FIRST SERIES: THIRTY-THIRD EDITION. 
SECOND SERIES: EIGHTH EDITION. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: 
SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. COMPILED AND 
ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED B 
HENRY SOUTHGATE. 





Cloth and Gold 
Library Edition, Roxburghe 14s a 
* »» Morocco Antiq : 213 pee 


Each Series complete in itself aud sold separately. 


12s 6d each vol. 








“ The produce of years of research.’’—Examiner. 

"2 — GIFT-BOOK, appropriate to all times and seasons,”—Free- 
masons’ Magazin 

2 The Second Series fully sustains the deserved reputation of the First.’”’—John 

ull 





THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
TWENTIETH EDITION, royal 8vo, handsome cloth, 10s 6d. 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HOUSEHOLD 
SURGERY (A DICTIONARY OF). 


By SPENCER THOMSON, MD., I..R.C.S., and J. C. STEELE, M.D., 
‘of Guy’s Hospital. 


With Appendix on the Management of the Sick-Room, and many Hints for the 
Diet and Comfort of Invalids. All Directions given in such a form as 
to be readily and safely followed. 
‘The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this work is surprisipg.”— 
Medical Times. 
** Worth its weight in gold to families.”"—Ouford Herald, 





THIRD THOUSAND, 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, 


From GENESIS to REVELATION, Told in Simple Language for the Young. 
By CHARLES FOSTER. 
With very numerons Illustrations, Home Edition, 6s; cloth gilt, 7 60. 
** A household treasure.”’— Western Morning News. 


THE BOOK FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE : 
THOUGHTS FROM 500 OF THE BEST bf 2 ta OF ALL AGES, 0S 
TEXTS FROM HOLY V 
Arranged for Every Day in a Sone 
By Mrs. SOUTHGATE. 
Second Edition, cloth elegant, 5s. 
* A yolume as handsome as it is valuable.’”—Scotsman, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 
EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
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—— 

THE “SPECTATOR” ON THE “SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 
« We know of no magazine for Sunday reading so good as this......A true spirit 
of Christianity breathes through all its contributions, and notably through 
those of the Editor himself. It is what is needed in the 

present day.” 


SIXPENCE, | 


Sunday 


SPLENDIDLY 


[ MONTHLY. 
THE 


Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 
BEGINNING WITH THE JANUARY PART, 


(Ready. on December 22nd). 


LOVE’S HARVEST. A New Story. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “ Blade of Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” &c. 


HER TWO SONS. A New Story. 


By Mrs. Charles Garnett, Author of “Little Rainbow,” “ Corbiestanes,” «c. 


A HAPPY ISSUE. A New Story. 
By Darley Dale, Author of “Spoilt Guy,” &c. 


HELPFUL and PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS PAPERS. By 
W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. | Archdeacon of Westminster. 
J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Samuel Cox, D.D., 
Of Regent Square, London. Of Nottingham. 


Rev. J. Morlais Jones, 
Of Lewisham, London. 


James MacGregor, D.D., 
Of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 


An Old Man’s Views of some Young Men’s Ways. 
A Series of Papers by Edward Garrett, Author of “At Any Cost,” &ec. 
The World’s Purijiers. 


Py the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., Author of “Homes Without Hands,” «ec. 


Our British Protectorate of Birds and Beasts. 
By John Colam, Sec. R.S. P. Cruelty to Animals. 


Egypt and the Books of Moses. 
By R. Stuart Poole, LL D., British Museum, London. 


SOCIAL SKETCHES AND PICTURES. By 
Hesba Stretton, Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,’ &c. 


| Charlotte French, 
Author of “The Secret of the Cliffs,” &e. 


Mark Guy Pearse, 


Author of “ Daniel Quorm,” &>. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The Story of the Missionary Ships. 


By R. Wardlaw Thomson, Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 


Stories. Sunday Evenings. By 
Alexander Macleod, D.D. 
Ll. D. Bevan, D.D. 

Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 


Lady Alicia Blackwood. 


AND OTHERS, 


Poor Miss Carolina. By L. T. Mrape. 
Love Finds the Way. By S. K. Hurton. 


Life’s Seventy Times Seven. 
By Entnie SEARCHFIELD. 


Bridget’s Boy. By Genevieve Irons. 


ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW LIST. 


By Dr. Donald Macleod. 


The SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. 
A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for 
each Sunday Evening in the Year. By the 
Rev. Donatp MacLeop, D.D., the Park 
Parish, Glasgow, one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Editor of ‘‘Good Words,” &c. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


By the Rev. B. Waugh. 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
HOUR. By the Rev. BensamMin Waveu, 
Author of “Sunday Evenings with My 
Children,’ &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 73 6d. 


By the Dean of Wells. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON. And 
other Studies of the Life after Death. By E. 
H. PiumptreE, D.D., Dean of Wells. Large 
post Svo, 7s 6d. 


By the Bishop of Peterborough. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. By 
W. ©. Maceg, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Third Thousand, large post 8vo, 


7s 6d, 


By the Bishop of Rochester. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. 
W. THOROLD, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo, 5:. 


By the late Thomas Jones. 
The DIVINE ORDER. By the 


late Tuomas Jones. Edited by Brynmor 
Jones, LL.B.. With Introduction by Rospert 
BrowninG. Third Thousand, large post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


By L. T. Meade. 


A BAND of THREE. By L. T. 
Merapr, Author of ‘ Water  Gipsies,’’ 
“Andrew Harvey’s Wife,” &c. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s, 


By John Rae. 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIALISM. By Joun Rak, M.A, Large 
post 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


By Professor Burrows. 
WICLIF’S PLACEin HISTORY. 


By Professor MontaGu Burrows. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


HALF-HOURS in FIELD and 
FOREST. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Homes without Hands,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, 3s 6d. 


By the late Norman Macleod. 


HALF - HOURS in the HOLY 
LAND. By the late Norman Mac.eop, D.D. 
With over 100 Illustra: ions, crown 8vo0, cloth, 
gilt extra, 3s 6.1. 


By the late Samuel Edger. 


The PROBLEM of LIFE CON- 
SIDERED. By the late Samver Encer, B.A. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 61. 


By Sarah Doudney. 


The STRENGTH of HER 
YOUTH. By Saran Dovupney, Author of 
‘* Stepping Stones,” ‘* Strangers Yet,” &e. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
extra, 5°. 


By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY 
CHILDREN. By the Rev. BENJAMIN Waven. 
Ninth Thousand. With 100 Illustrations, 
square 8vo, cioth extra, 6s 62, 


By “A. K. H. B.” 
TOWARDS the SUNSET. 
Teachings after Thirty Years. By the Author 


of *‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &e. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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re 7 ipNnad <b 8) TTA 
A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 
HONDURAS. By Maria Sottera. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 123 64. 
“The country through which the writer travelled is wild, beautiful, and little 
known. The characters she meets with are strange and yaried, and well 
described,” —Atheneum. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vernon Les, 
Author of “‘ Exphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &¢. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
| This day. 
MADAGASCAR: its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. Litrie, some years Missionary in East Madagascar, 
Post 8vo, with a Map, 10s 6d. 
























































New and Cheaper Edition, 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 


GAULTIER, and Illustrated by Dorie, Leecu, and Crowaguity. Fourteenth 
Edition. Feap. 8¥o, 5s, 

























New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of “The Swan and her Crew.’’ New Edition. Illustrated 
with Seven Full-Page Plates. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. MONTENELLO. A Romance of the 
Civil Service. By W. A. Bartire Hamittoy. 35 vols. post 8vo, it . 
ris day. 


The GERMANS. By the Rev. Faraer Dion, 


of the Order of Preaching Friars, Translated into English by RaPHaEn 
LeEpos DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. 

































































GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT. Being 
various Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supernatural, By the Rev. 
Freperick Georce LEE, D.C.L. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, [This day, 











Fourth Edition. 


The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “Troublesome Daughters,” “ Cousins,” Mr. Smith: 
a Part of his Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NAN, and other Stories. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

















By the Same. In 
. (This day. 


av. Rta A { 

AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons, Preached 
in St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1883-1884. By the Rev. A. W. Momerts, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 



































New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK about ROSES. How to Grow and 


Show them. By S. Rrynotps Hote, Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, 
Revised. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 





























WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


The GOLDEN PRIMER: a new Method of 


Teaching to Read. By Professor MEIKLEJOHNN, M.A., and WALTER CRANE. 
In two Parts, with Coloured Pictures, price 3s 6d each. 


























WORKS of Professor WILSON. Edited 5 


his Son-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 8s, y 


The COMEDY of the NOCTES AMBROSIANA 
Edited by Joun Sxetron, Advocate. With a Portrait of Professor 
Wilson and of the Ettrick Shepherd, engraved on Steel. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d 


x We on Pe 1 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE, With the view of Illustrating the Rice and_ Progress of 
Civilisation in Scotland. By Francisque-MicuEL, F.$.A., Lond. and Scot 
Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volume. 
are” on hand-made paper, and appropriately bound in Roxburghe style” 
rice 66s. " zi 


The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. By 


Professor J. W. Jounston. New Edition, revised, and brought down to date 
By Artuur Hersert Cuurcu, M.A., Oxon., Author of “ Food: its Sources 
Constituents, and Uses,” &c. Illustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on 
Weod. Crown 8yo, pp. 618, 7s 6d. 


LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many 
years Curate of Lambeth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the late 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Second Edition, containing an Additional 
Chapter on Mediwval Life in the Old Palaces. 8vo, with Itluminated 
Frontispiece, and other I!lustrations, 21s. 






The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated into 


English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Purtir StanHore Worster, 
Third Edition. 2 vols. feap., 22s. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated by P. S. 


Worstey and Professor ConinctToy. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By Puiu 


Stannorpe Worstry, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Edited by Rev. Epwarp WorsLEY. New Edition. Fceap 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD 


CLYDE. [Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
ee General SHapwett, C.B. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols, 
vo, 363. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmorz, 


Author of “ Lorna Boone.” Tenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lavrence W. M. 


Locxuart. With 12 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIR to SEE: a Novel. 


Seventh Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 


MINE is THINE: A Novel. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 


A Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By “A PLaty Woman.” New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 68. 


By the Sane. 


By the Same. 








MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY 


and RELIGION. By Jonn Turtocn, D.D., L.L.D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews; and one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, 8vo, 153, 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 


peooe and Edited by Davrp M, Mary. Printed on hand-made paper, feap. 
vO, 6s. 


The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. 


By Atrrep Rimmer. Beautifully Illustrated, Syo, 21s. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By Ricuarp 


RIp.LFy Farrer. With 27 full-page Illustrations by Lord Windsor, Royal 
8vo, with Map, price 21s. . 


MARGARET SIMS COOKERY. With an 


Introduction by L. B. WaLForp, Author of “ Mr. Smith: A Part of his Life,” 
“ Pauline,” and “ Cousins.’’ Crown 8yo, 5s, 


The FAITHS of the WORLD. By Principat 


- e 
Carrp ; Professors FLint, MILLIGAN, and TarLor, and others. Crown 8yo, 53, 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By the late 


Colonel Meapows Tayitor, Edited by his Daveurrr. Fourth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 













































































































































LITTLE COMEDIES, OLD and NEW. By 


JULIAN Sturgis. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, and 


other Stories, By RepotrxH Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By John Srvart 


Buackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
Fcap. 8v0, cloth, extra gilt, 63. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT GREECE. 


By the Same. Second Edition, feap, vo, 5s, 


TOWARDS the MOUNTAINS of the MOON. 


A Journey in East Africa. By Mrs, Prrnate of Whytbank, Yair, With a 
Map. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 


Samurt WarrReEN. Crown Sy0, cloth, 2s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By the Same. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” New Series. 


In 12 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, 30s, or in half-calf, richly gilt, 
£2 12s 6d, , 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 






SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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(HATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 








ATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. 


With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 
“Mr. Julian Hawthorne approaches his task in a manly spirit, and with a robust reliance upon his father’s character as a whole. The work is by no means con- 
ived in a spirit of exceseive laudation, and its psychological and human value will be «ll the great«r in consequence. As his son inherits a considerable share of his 
bor it is almost superfluous to say that, from the literary point of view, this biography is excellent. Its value is enhanced by a series of striking portraits 


*s talent, - 
{at nmblpexecuted, and the work, 1s a whole, is one to appeal very strongly to the numerous admirers of the author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ ia this country.’ —Times, 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. ‘By Algernon Charles 


SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
“The poet is here seen at his best 3; we get much of the swing aud the melody which have always distinguishe 1 Mr. Swinbu-ne’s poems; there are also traces of 
ripening thonght and judgment. There is always a distinct melodiousness and a charm of versification, peculiar to himself, in anything that Mr. Swinburne write: 
and if no name appeared on the title-page of this new volume, the source of inspiration might be readily cralleage i.”’—Times, ‘ 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, MP. 


In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 12s each. The First Volume is now ready. 

“The first volume of Mr. McCarthy’s new History will not disappoint the high expectations of the public. The innumerable readers of the ‘History of Our 
Own Times’ will have naturally looked for a work of no ordinary interest when they heard of Mr. McCarthy’s new undertaking. They will find in this instalment 
all the qualit'es which mark Mr. McCarthy’s historical writing. Dry it is impossible for Mr. McCarthy to be. The few remarks which Mr. McCarthy has the oppor- 
tunity of making cn men of letters are amongst the most charming parts of his book.’’—Daily News. 


The UNIVERSE cf SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. By Richard A. Proctor. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64. 





























_-_- —- + _——. 

Lord TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jennings. With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

“Mr, Jennings’s kook is the best biography of the Laureate extant. So far as we are aware, he has allowed no ascertainable fict to escap3 him. The volume is, 

indeed, an ae piece of literary workmanship. Mr. Jennings writes in a pleasaut style, and he happily combines brief critical remarks with the biographical 

detai's.”’—Derby Mercury. 








The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. Carefully Revised by the Author. With a Steel- 


plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth ex‘ra, 7s 6d. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Walter Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece by 


Charles Green, New and Cheaper Ed.tion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 











STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Allen (J. Arbuthnot Wilson). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


On the FO'K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. ‘By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ Round the 


Galley Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 








* 


PHILISTIA: a Novel. By Cecil Power. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

“© Philistiv’ is a novel of considerable promise and some performance. If’ Mr. Power is, as would appear from internal evidence, fresh from the University, 
he may be congratulated on giving proof in this novel of many of the qualit’es that mike the successfal novelist. He writes brigatly and well. Readers of 
* Philistia’ will not regret the time they devote to its perusul,"’"—Scotsman. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of *‘ Saint Mungo’s City,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
“*Beauty and the Beast’ isin every way an admirable novel, to b: commended to all readers for its good story, its living and interesting char icters, its effective 


Von 2? 


situations, aud its pleasant and cultivated literary style.’’—Academy. 











“IT SAY NO.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 

“No one who has dipped into ‘I Say No’ will be able to leave it unfinished. There is a vraisemblance about the account of the mystery which holds us as if 
we were reading a newspaper report of actual events, though it is, of course, in this gift of working up a story naturally and easily to a pitch of breathless suspense 
that the author’s power and success lies.’’—Pictorial World. 








The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 12 Illustrations by P. MacNab. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
“A very charming book, full of sympathy and tenderness; the characters all admirably drawn.’’— World. 





By MEAD and STREAM. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin Gray,” “The Golden Shaft,” “Queen of the 


Meadow,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

“The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil, Author of ‘‘ Love the Debt,” ‘‘A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
at al ibraries. 

The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Mark Twain. With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8v0, cloth 
extra, 7s 60. Just ready, 


On a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox. With 255 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 7s 60. 




















CHRONICLES of NO-MAN’S LAND. By Fred. Boyle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
AIDS TO LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General Guide in Middle and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, L.R.C.P., 


Author of ‘‘ One Thousand Medical Maxims.” Crown 8vo, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d, 











BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. Price One Shilling, Illustrated. Contents :— 

OLGA DAVIDOFE’S HUSBAND. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson.—The BALLAD of MARY of EGYPT. By B. Mon‘gomerie Ranking. Illustrated by H. Ginly.— 
ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE. By F. W. Robinson—A STRANGE LOVE LETTER. By Annette Calthrop. Illustrated by E. J. Walker.—An ANCIENT CHARM. 
By E. G. Simpson.—_CHRISTMAS at DUNEDIN. Illustrated by E. Wagner.—H UMPHREY HALIBURTON: Two Episodes in his Life. By Justin H. McCarthy.— 
YOUTH and AGE. Illustrated by W. 5. Stacey.—‘‘ FOUNDED on FACT.” By ‘t. Malco!m Watson.—My WEDDING JOURNEY. By Citharine Childar. 
Illustrated by G. L. Seymour.—A QUAKERESS. By E. Lovett Cameron.—Anu ACROBAT'’S MOTHER,  Iilastrated by Rudolf Blind.—Captsin BRANDY’S 


ET. By Frank Abell. 


The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Price One Shilling. Containing Two Complete Novels: “ By DEATH BELEAGUERED,” 
by Perey Greg. ‘“‘ Mrs. VEREKER’S COURIER MAID,” by Mrs, Alexander. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for December :— 

PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power.—The RYE HOUSE PLOT. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A—A VISIT to La VERNIA. By Julia Cartwright—-BYGONE 
CELEBRITIES and LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By Charles Mackay, LL.D.—LEUWENHOEK and the FIRST MICROSCOPES. By T. L. Phipson, Ph.D.— 
SOME FAMOUS JULIETS. By H. Barton Baker.—SC\ENCE NOTES. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. The Cholera Bacillus ; The Watering of Plants; The 
Density of Solid and Liquid Metals; Iron Floating up n Iron; Arithmetical Reform; What isa Pound Sterling? Feeding Snails on Paper; Tuo Water-Newt’s 
Nursery.--TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urbw. Early Exposure of Plagiarism; A Selection from ‘ Festus” ; Dramatic Ovigina'ity ; Dr. Johnson’s Centenary ; 
Mr. Swinburne: ‘‘ A Midsummer Holiday.” 


SCIENCE GOSSIP. 4d Monthly. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. Contents for December :— 


EGGS of MOTTLED UMBER MOTH. With a Coloured Plate.—-A CHAPTER on PHEASANTS.—FOSSIL SHARKS and RAYS, With 19 Illustrations. 
—PLANT NOTES.—GOSSIP on CURRENT TOPICS.—NOTES on MICROSCOPY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, GEOLOGY, NEW BOOKS, &c.—NOTES and QUERIES. 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. Contents for December:— 
The LOVER’S OREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey.—FRENCH DUELLING. By Ray. H. E. Haweis, M.A.—Miss CADOGNA. By Jnlian Ha-vthorne.— An 


ACTOR in the REBELLION of 179% By Letitia McClintock.—DELPHINE: an Episode. By the Author of ‘* Mis: Molly.’-ANDREW GARTH’S PILGRIM- 
AGE, By Hugh Coleman Davidson,—* The WEARING of the GREEN.” By Basil. 
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A Collection of Arithmetical Exer- 

rogressivel i . E. Donkin, M.A., an 

ona: melee MA. Mathematical Masters at Rugby School. 
Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A Treatise on Arithmetic. By J. 
Hameuin Soiru, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late 
Lectnrerin Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Small 

d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ARS 93. 
mertary Algebra. By J. Hansiin 


tH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in 
ssics at §$t, Peter’s College, Cambridge. Small S8vo, 3s. 
hout Answers, 2s 6d. . 


A KEY.. 9a. 
Algebra. Part Il. By E. J. Gross, M.A., 
fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Secretary 


to the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 
8yo, 8s 6d. 








Blementary Trigonometry. By J. 
HamsBiin Siren, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late 
Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Small 
8vo, 4s 6d, 


A KEY.. 7s 6d. 


Elements of Geometry. Containing 

‘Books I. to VI. and portions of Books XI. and XII. of Euclid, 
with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 
By J. Hawsiin Suita, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and 
late Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo, 38 6d. (Books I. and II., limp cloth, 1s 6d, may be 
had separately.) 


A KEY. 8s 6d, 


An Introduction tothe Study of Heat- 


By J. Hamsrin Smita, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and 
late Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 


ANALYSIS. By Cyniu L. C. Locke, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Clifton College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. é ~ * 


Assistant Master at Charterhouse. New Edition, revised, crown 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


A Primer of English Parsing and 


French Passages for Unseen Trans- | 
LATION. Selected and arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., | 


















Exercises in French Syntax. With 
Rules. By G. SHarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough | 
College. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A Historyof England. For the Use of | 
Middle Forms of Schools. With Maps and Illustrations. By F. | 
York Powe tt, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, | 
and J. M. Mackay, M.A., Professor of History at Liverpool | 
College. In Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 


[Part I. nearly ready. | 
| 


Fabulae Faciles. A First Latin Reader, | 
containing Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories, with | 
Notes and a Vocabulary. By F. Ritcnir, M.A., Author of | 
* First Steps in Latin,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. | 


A History of the Romans. For the Use 
of Middle Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horton, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Demosthenis Orationes Publicae 
Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tang 
of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Head Master of St. Bees, Crown 899 
OLYNTHIACS. 2s 6d. ; . 
PHILIPPICS. hy Gd ; Or, in one Vol., 43 6d, 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6s. 


Demosthenis Orationes Privatae 
DE CORONA. Edited by Arruur HotMes, M.A., late Senior 
Fellow and Dean of Clare College, Cambridge. Crown 8y0, 5s, 


Sophoclis Tragoediae. Edited by R. ¢, 
Jeps, M.A., LL.D., Peofessor of Greek at the University of 
Glasgow ; late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Crown 8yo. ; 


ELECTRA. 38s 6d. AJAX. 33 64. 


Thucydidis Historia. 


BOOKS I. and II. Edited by Cuartes Bice, D.D., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford ; formerly Principal 
of Brighton College. Crown 8vo, 6s. Pe 

BOOKS III. and IV. Edited by G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Taciti Historiae. Edited by W. H. Siucox, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


Books I. and II., 6s. Books IIT., IV., and V., 6s. 


A Syntax of Attic Greek. For the Use 
of Students and Schools. By F. E. Tuompson, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


The Jugurtha of Sallust. By E. P. 


Brooks, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School. [In the pre 


Letters of Cicero. Selected and Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes. By J. H. Murruean, B.A, 
Examiner for Degrees in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8y0. 


{In the press, 


Selections from Thucydides. For the 
Use of Middle Forms of Schools. Edited by E. H. Moors, M.A, 
Assistant Master in the High School, Plymouth. Small 8vo. 


In the press. 


Versiculi. A Latin Elegiac Verse Book. By 
the Rev. J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of the Fauconberge 
School, Beccles. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Viri Illustres Urbis Romae. An 
Elementary Latin Reading Book. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Valence School. 
Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Selections from Lucian. With English 
Notes. New.Edition, revised. By Evetyn Apport, M.A. 
LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


Exercises in Translation at Sight. 


A Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. Arranged 
and Translated by A. W. Spratt, M.A., and A, Pretor, M.A,, 
Fellows of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 4s 6d. 
Vol. IIl.—The ENGLISH VERSION, 4s 6d. 





RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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